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Resolution 


ON THE 


Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes 
in Rangoon. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Burma (Judicial Department), 
—No. 170V28, dated the 16th June 1928. 
Reap— : 


The Report of the Officer-in-charge, Labour Statistics Bureau, Burma, of an 
Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living of the Working Classes 
in Rangoon and letter No, 36S—8L.-25, dated the 15th May 1928, from 
the Financial Commissioner, Burma (Transferred Subjects). 

Resolved that— 


The Report be published for general information. 
By order of the Governor-in-Council. 
H. L. NICHOLS, 


Seevetary to the Government of Burma, 
Judicial Department. 


f 


, 


eo 
REPOP 
ne o 
Boo < 
Judicial Department=—No; suzteer 


Pa 


Supsect :—Report of an Enguiry into the Standard and Cost of 
Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Mr. J. B. Marshall's report of 
the 5th December 1924, on the proposal to institute a Labour Statistics 
Bureau in Burma, in which collection of statistics relating to the cost of 
living for various classes of localities was mentioned as one of the 
functions of the suggested Bureau. 


2. I am now to submit, in proof, for the information of the Local 
Government, 2 copy of a Report of an Enquiry into the Standard and 
Cost of Living of the Working Clasgs in Rangoon, by Mr. J. J. Bennison, 
LC.S., Officer-in-charge of the Labour Statistics Bureau. The report 
contains a quantity of information which the Financial Commissioner 
(Transferred Subjects) has no doubt, will prove of value for future 
reference. in Mr. Lioyd's opinion, Mr. Bennison and his assistants are 
to be congratulated on the successful completion of a laborious task. 


3. * * . * 


REPORT 


OF AX 


. Enquiry into the Standard and Cost of Living 
of the Working Classes in Rangoon 


Part 1—The Standard of Living in Rangoon. 
SecTion A.—Matin BupGeT ENQUIRY. 


1.—Introduction. 


Until comparatively recent years most people were extremely 
ignorant, and many still are, of the manner of living of other classes of 
the community than their own. During the second half of the 
nineteenth century questions were often raised in different countries 
regarding the standard of living of certain sections of the community, 
particularly of the working classes, and it was because little or no 
reliable information was available on the subject that investigations 
were started. The most satisfactory method of obtaining information 
about the standard of living of a class of the community is by means of 
2 budget enquiry, in which information is obtained not only of the. 
earnings of the families in that class but also of the articles bought and 
the prices paid for them. 


2. The earliest investigations of any importance are probably those 
of Le Play, who, from 1829 to 1879, made detailed inquiries into the 
income, expenditure and general conditions of living of working class 
families, by living in or near them for some weeks.* This method of 
inquiry by which very detailed information is obtained from a small 
number of families, is often referred to as the intensive method of 
investigation, and is typical of the researches of the early investigators, 
who were usually private individuals or associations. When, however, 
generalisations were made from such enquiries they were open te 





his Les onvriers européens which is a series of monogrsphs on the badgets of 
different families. 
2 
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serious criticism on the ground that they were not representative. In 
many cases also they were biased in accordance with the views of the 
investigators. In order to compile budgets from which general conclu- 
sions could be drawn it was necessary for the investigations to be 
conducted on a much larger scale than was possible by the early 
investigators, and with a view to meet this need the Governments of 
different countries and also various public authorities began to conduct 
budget enquiries. The difference between these more exlensive 
enquiries and the intensive enquiries of the early investigators is that in 
the extensive enquiries an attempt was made to secure information from. 
a large number of families, in order that the peculiarities of exceptional 
cases might be cancelled. The information obtained was not usually so 
detailed but there was a greater chance of the results being representative. 


3. In any statistical investigation there are two courses open: one 
is to obtain statistics of all the cases covered by the investigation, which 
is that of the census, and the other is to obtain only a sample of the 
total number of cases. In budget enquiries the census method 
is impracticable and the sampling method must be followed; but in 
order that general conclusions can be drawn from the results obtained. 
the sample must be a representative one, otherwise the results are 
merely representative of the families from which the budgets have been 
collected. It is a great weakness in many budget enquiries, which 
nullifies the conclusions drawn from them, that this requirement has 
not been even approximately fulfilled.* 


4, According to resolutions adopted by the International Statistical 
Institute held in Rome in 1925 there are two chief methods by which 
4 representative sample may, be obtained. The first is called the 
method of random selection in which cases are so taken that each has 
an exactly equal chance of inclusion in the sample. In the second 
method, that of purposive selection, an attempt is made to pick out a 
number of cases which will together yield the same results as the total 
number of cases. It is difficult to obtain a representative sample by 
relying on only one of these methods, and it usually happens that the 
manner of selecting the cases possesses some ef the characteristics of 
both methods, 


5. In addition to furnishing information regarding the standard of. 
living, budget enquiries also supply data for determining the weights for 
the construction of cost of living index numbers, and it was in this 





*® According to Mr. Richardson of the International Labour Office, in none of the 
important family budget enquiries conducted by public authorities in recent years has 
there been any serious attempt to obtain a representative sample. [See page 9 of the 
Tapa Gk. Rie Tilet soterentions) Conteris of -shows Siemans: Sees set 
Reports Series N {Statistics} No. 12.] 


3.) 
«connection that a resolution was adopted at the Second International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians held at-Geneva in April 1925, to the 
effect that where family budget enquiries had not been held since 
1920-21, it was desirable that such euquiries should be undertaken as 


-soon as economic conditions were sufficiently favourable, and, if 
possible, not later than 1928. 


2—Scope of the Enquiry. 


6. The section of the community with which this enquiry is 
-concerned is the working classes in Rangoon. These have been taken 
to comprise (a) the skilled and unskilled labourers in factories, (5) 
miscellaneous industrial labourers employed outside factories, such as 
-coolies working on wharves, steamers and cargo boats, Corporation 
-coolies employed mainly in the Conservancy Department, tram 
-conductors and drivers, (c) casual workers, such as rickshaw and hand- 
cart pullers, bazaar coolies and sampanwallas, and (d) independent 
workmen, such as craftsmen employed in the various cottage industries. 
-Shop-keepers and assistants and domestic servants have not been 
‘included. 


7. The factory labour is mainly Indian and Burmese, about 95 per 
«cent of the unskilled labour and 70 per cent of the skilled labour 
being Indian. The casual labourers and shipping coolies are also 
Indians, but those employed in cottage industries are usually Burmese. 
The most important races among the Indian working classes in 
‘Rangoon are the Telugus, Hindustanis, Chittagonians, Tamils and. 
Uriyas, and budgets have been obtained from each of these races. 
“There are a few other races among the Indian working classes but as. 
“the number belonging to each of these races is smalf'it was decided to 
exclude them. : 


8, Since the conditions of living in different quarters of Rangoon 
vary somewhat, it was considered necessary to obtain for each race a 
number of budgets from the different areas proportional to the 
number of labourers living there. The working class population not 
ibeing evenly distributed between the fourteen revenue circles of the 
-Corporation of Rangoon, they were combined and grouped into ten 
-gnitable divisions, In the case of the factory labourers statements were 
obtained from the more important factories giving the number of skilled 
.and unskilled labourers of each race employed by them, and since the 
“situation of these factories was known the distribution of these labourers 
in the different divisions was determined. As regards the miscellaneous 
industrial labourers figures were obtained from the contractors in the 
-gase of shipping coolies, and from the Corporation for Corporation 
«oolies. These coolies live in more or less well defined areas. 


44> 


he. number of casual labourers was calculated from the number of. 
licenses issued. The. distribution, of these. labourers was knows 
approximately. The number and distribution of the artisan workmesm 
were estimated from information supplied by the Superintendent of 
Cottage Industries. The previous experience of the Burmese Investigator,, 
U Po Wun in that department came in very useful, 


9. The census tables were then examined to see if they could 
furnish any check on the figures thus obtained. At the last censusfthe 
population of Rangoon was 341,962 of whom 236,689 were males and. 
105,273 females. The racial distribution was as follows : (see Imperial 
Table XIII, Parts ITIA, WIC and FV} — 


105,273 





Thus, out of a total population im 1924 of 541,962 as, many as 
189,334 were Indians-—more thas: all: other racea. put. together-—-154,537 
being males and 34,797 females, These figures, are; for, the whole of 
Rangeor, and, separate figures were: required. fon each division. Tha: 
original tabulation sheets compiled at the last census were there- 
fore obtained and from these sheets the number of males of each race 
in each division. was- worked aut. These figures were of course for 
ali -elasses ef people, not- only working elasses; and for all ages, but 
ik the case of-the Chittagonians, Hindustanis; Telugus and Uriyas there 
are very few that donot belong te the working classes. In the census. 
tables the age distribution of the population is given according to- 
religion, net race, but except in the case of the Tamil families, the 
namber of children among the Pndian racesin Rangoon is very email,” 
particularly in the ease-of the Chittagonians, Hindustanis: and Uriyas. 
After making allowances-for the increase in the population since 1921, 
for the movement of the population from: one area to another, for those 
not belonging to the working classes: and for children, estimates were 





* About 90 per cent of the male population of: both Hindss an@ Mahomedane 
ware, at the. last. thre census dates, 15 years of age and over. 


(35) 


‘made of the number of male adults of each race belonging to the 
working classes in each division, and these figures were used as 2 check 
on those previously obtained. 


10. The following table shows the number of budgets, both single 
and family, obtained for each race from the different divisions -— 


Classification of all Budgets according to Race and Division, 











Division. 




















(t) ic] 
1. Kamaynt .., 53 
Il. North Kemmendine ... 216 
TH, South Kemmendine, 
Ablone, 174 
TV. Cantonment Civil Area 19 
V. Lanmadaw, Taroktan, 
North-west Town, 
South-west Town. n 
VI. North-east Town, 
Koongyan, South-east 
Town, 45 
VU. Botalaung, Yegyaw, 
Lower Pazundaung, 224 
IK. Theinbyu East, Thein- 
byu-West, 107 
Tanrwe, Dawbong. 
Upper Pazundaung. 77. 


X. Dalla, Kanaungto 






In the case of the Indian budgets it was decided to collect 4 per 
eent of the estimated number of workmen, but some budgets were 
subsequently cancelled so that the percentage is between 3 and4. For 
the Burmese budgets, about-6 per cent were collected. It should be 
noted that the estimate in the case of the Burmese labourers employed 
outside factories was a very rough one, since accurate statistics were not 
available of the number employed in different occupations. Also it was 
often difficult to decide whether or not a particular family should be 
considered as belonging to the werking classes. The dividing line is 
«somewhat arbitrary. 
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_ AL. The classification of budgets according to race and occupation 
is shown in the following table -—— 


Classification of all Budgets according to Race and Occupation. 





























Skilled factory workers ... 
Unskilled factory workers 
fother than contract 

coolies) os 
Rice-mill coolies (contract). 
Durwans and Peons nee 
Tramway workers _ 
Corporation coolies 
argo boatmen ... ea 
Stevedore and wharf 
coolies aes oo 
Handcart pullers a8 
Rickshaw pullers oe 
Sampanwallas ... ave 
G las... os 
Compositors {outside fac- 
tories) on ave 
Carpenters (private) bas 
wt drivers... 
Motor mechanics and drivers 
{outside factories). 
Sandal and umbrella makers 
Miscellaneous ... ae 





® Other than durwans and peons. 


12, The following table gives the classification of the Indiam 
budgets according to race, religion and caste :-— 





Classification of Indian Budgets (Single and Family) according to Race, 
Religion and Caste. 













Religion and Caste. 





it) 
Christians... on ane 
Mahomedans one As 
Hindus— 
Brahmins we . 
Kshatriyas on ” 
Vaisyas os a 


Sudras... or 
Non-caste oe 


(7) 


3. The majority of the married Indian labourers who come td 
Burma leave their wives and children in India, and the Indian budgets 
collected are therefore mostly single budgets. There are however some 
Tamil and Telugu families and a few tamily budgets have ‘been obtained, 
from these races. From the Burmese jabourers only family budgets 
have been collected. The one general restriction that was placed on the 
type of family was that it should contain no boarders or lodgers. The 
presence of boarders and lodgers ‘compligates matters considerably and 
as the number of families containing them was small it was not considered 
that this restriction would affect materially the representativeness of 
the sample. The collection of the budgets was spread over the years 
1926 and 1927. 


3—Collection of Information. 


14. There is considerable variation among the different budget 
enquiries not only in the period for which information regarding the 
income and expenditure of the household has been obtained, but also in 
the manner of collecting this information. In some enquiries records 
have been kept for a period of one year, in others for a month, or even 
less. As regards the collection of the information, forms or account 
books have sometimes been‘distributed in which the householders were 
requested to record their income and expenditure. The. results obtained 
in this way have invariably proved disappointing. In some cases agents: 
have been appointed to assist the householders in filling in the data 
required, Questionnaires have also been used in which the house- 
holders were required to give estimates of their income and expenditure. 
The actual recording of the information has sometimes been done by 
the householders themselves, or, if agents have been appointed, by the: 
agents. 


15. The methods of conducting family budget enquiries were dis- 
cussed at the Third International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
held at Geneva in October 1926, and one of the resolutions adopted was 
to the effect that information should be based on daily records of 
income and expenditure kept by a member of the family, and if possible 
for a period of twelve months. This assumes that householders 
always have sufficient intelligence to keep accounts, but this is rarely 
the case with the working classes in India." Inthe present enquiry, 
the information has usually been based on estimates supplied by the 
worker. The form used is given in Appendix A and is similar to that. 
used in the Bombay working class budget enquiry. As regards the 
various particulars for which information was obtained a reference. 
is invited to the form itself. Detailed instructions are also given there 





© No representative from India was present at this Conference. Japan appears’ 
to have been the only Eastern country which sent representatives, 
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¥egarding the filling up of the form. Jt will be seen that the items of 
expenditure are classified into the following groups: food, clothing, 
rent, fuel and lighting, household requisites and miscellaneous items, 


16. It might perhaps be mentioned that when commodities were 
bought on credit at prices exceeding the market price, the market price 
was entered against the cammodity and the excess entered in the miscel- 
laneous group,, this excess being considered as interest on a debt. 
When commodities were obtained from an employer at a concession. 
rate the market price was entered against the commodity and the 
difference added to the income under value of concessions. Supplies 
of free firewood and clothing were dealt with similarly. 


17, In the case of food, fuel and lighting and items in the miscel- 
laneous group, on which expenditure was incurred almost daily, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining monthly estimates, but for clothing and 
househald requisites a roundabout method had to be adopted. The 
monthly expenditure on these articles was obtained by dividing the 
original cost, when bought, of the articles actually in use, by the number 
of months they were estimated to last. In the family budgets the 
expenditure on clothing of each member of the family was recorded 
separately. 


18. The rent paid by a tenant usually includes ground rent 
payable to the Development ‘Trust and certain taxes payable 
to the Corporation, such as the general tax and service taxes. 
These charges have therefore been included under rent. In 
parts of Rangoon ‘some of these services are not supplied and the rent 
does not include the corresponding service tax. If in such cases 
additional expenditure was incurred by the worker on any of these 
services, ¢.g. on a waterman, such expenditure was included under rent 
in order to effect assimilation. Where a house was owned by a worker 
an estimate of the net revenue which an independent owner of the house 
would receive was added to the income, while the amount which a 
tenant would have had to pay for the house was recorded as expenditure 
under rent. In many cases workers were supplied with free quarters 
and these were dealt with in a similar manner. 


19. There are certain services which in some families are performed 
by members of the family but which in others are paid for, ¢.g. cooking 
and washing. In the case of the Indian races a cook is often supplied 
free by the employer, but where this is not done, the cooking is usually 
done by the worker himself or by a member of his family. In Burmese 
families the cooking is done by a member of the family. It is, however, 
impossible to estimate the value of this service and it has therefore been 
omitted both from income and expenditure. In the very few cases 
among the Indian workers where expenditure was actually incurred fora 
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cook the amount was deducted from the income and not entered in the 
budget as expenditure. The estimated value of any washing done by 
menibers of the family should theoretically be added to the income, and 
balanced by an equivalent amount on the expenditure side of the budget. 
In this case also it is impossible to estimate the value of the service and 
it has therefore been omitted from both income and expenditure. 
Where expenditure was actually incurred on a dhobi (washerman) it bas 
been entered m the budget. = 


20. The actual collection of the forms was done by investigators. 
lt has been explained in the previous paragraphs that estimates were 
obtained of the number of workers of each race belonging to each of 
the four main classes of labour in each division, and that the number 
of budgets collected was a certain percentage of this number. Ia 
this way, which is that of purposive or specific selection, a fairly 
representative sample was obtained, the investigators being instructed 
ito collect a certain number of bndgets of a particular race, from a 
particular class of labour in a particular division in order to make up 
the-required number. 


21. In addition to the three salaried investigators attached to 
the office, outside investigators were employed. These outside 
investigators had to undergo a preliminary period of training before 
being allowed to collect budgets. The investigators visited the houses 
of the workers one or more times during the month and filled in the 
tequired data in the form from estimates supplied by the worker. 
Much patience and skill were required in order to obtain accurate 
information: Workers usually overestimate their expenditure and 
underestimate their income, and it is only after a considerable time 
spent in argument that the actual facts can be elicited. These estimates 
are of course not free from errors, but remarkably accurate results can 
be obtained from such data provided a sufficient number of budgets is 
taken, and care is taken to ensure that the errors are not biased or 
systematic. In order that errors and exceptional features in individual 
budgets might be largely cancelled a large number of budgets was 
collected. The collection and checking of such a large number was a‘ 
slow and expensive business, but in the circumstances was necessary if 
the results were to be of any value. 


22, Although in the majority of budgets information was based on 
estimates supplied by the worker, in some cases it was obtained from 
actual records. For example, for each of the Indian races a number of 
budgets was obtained in which the food expenditure'was based on 
records. In the budgets used in the supplementary Burmese enquiry the 
imvestigators visited the family daily for the whole month and noted 
down the expenditure incerred the previous day on articles, such as food, 
furl and lighting and items in the miscellaneous group which were 
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purchased almost daily. By adding the stock at the beginning of the 
month to the purchases during the month and subtracting the stock 
at the end of the month, the amount actually consumed during the 
month was obtained. The cash in hand at the beginning of the month 
flus the money received during the month was checked with cash 
purchases during the month Jus cash in hand at the end of the month. 
The amount of indebtedness at the beginning of the month together 
with the debt incurred during the month was also checked with the 
repayment of debt during the month #/us the amount outstanding atthe 
end of the month. In some cases, these amounts were not known 
accurately, but the drawing of these balances furnished a useful check 
on the accuracy of the information. The monthly expenditure on 
clothing and household requisites in these budgets had to be obtained 
in the usual way. 


23. It might perhaps be mentioned that the information collected 
daily was at first written down by the investigators on blank sheets of 
paper in any order, and later on classified. This was soon discovered 
to be a long and tedious business, and the names of the different com- 
modities were then written in a definite order—the order in which they 
appear in the budget form in Appendix A—at the heads of columns, 
and the daily purchases were then entered underneath. This procedure 
greatly facilitated the totalling and subsequent calculations. 


4—Compilation of Results. 


24: In addition to giving general averages for all the budgets 
collected in an enquiry it is desirable, if the number is adequate, to 
classify them and give separate averages for eaohiclass,. The object of 
this is to show how the standard of living varies from one class to 
another, For instance, the budgets might be classified according to race, 
district, occupation or industry. But perhaps the most useful way of 
classifying budgets is according to income and size of family. In most 
“budget enquiries families have been classified according to the income 
-of the family only, but such a classification is not satisfactory. 
Families in the higher income classes are often greater in size than 
those in the lower income classes and it is conceivable that their 
standard of living might be actually lower than that of the lower income 
classes, Some account must therefore be taken of the size of the family 
also. The number of persons might be taken for this purpose, but 2 
“person” is not an exact unit since the consumption of persons of 
different age and sex is not the same. 


25. The problem of measuring the size of the family also arises ix 
comparing the expenditures of different classes. No matter how the 
families are classified the average size of the families in the different 
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classes will not be the same, and it is therefore difficult to compare the 
expenditures in these classes unless there is a suitable scale for measuring. 
the size of the family. The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the relationship which exists between the consumption of persons 
of different age and sex differs from one group of commodities to 
another. 


26. An account of the scales used in different countries is given in 
the report of the International Labour Office. Most of the scales 
constructed have been for the food group and have been based on the 
food requirements in calories of persons of different age andsex. These 
show considerable variation which may be partly due to differences in 
living conditions in the different countries. No scale for food appears 
to have been drawn up for any Eastern country. It does not of course 
necessarily follow that the relative expenditures on food for persons of 
different age and sex would be proportional to their food requirements 
in calories, since the calories in children’s food might not cost the same 
as those in the food of adults, and also children might not always get the 
calories they require. 


27. As regards the other groups of commodities the only method of 
securing scales appears to be that of obtaining from a number of 
families the expenditure of each member of the family on the different 
articles in the group. This is most easily done in the case of clothing, 
the consumption of which is individual in character. Such a scale has 
been obtained in this enquiry for the Burmese families (see paragraph 
58) This method might also be used for food although difficulties 
might arise owing to the common consumption of food. For housing 
accommodation, fuel and lighting and household requisites which are 
not consumed individually, estimates would have to be made of the 
expenditure necessary for each member of the family. 


28. In the report of the Internationa! Labour Office a reference is. 
made to an investigation by Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker and Mr. Willford 
I. King. In this investigation a scale was drawn up for certain articles 
of individual consumption based on the actual expenditure incurred on 
them by persons of different ageandsex. Thisscale was then combined 
with a scale obtained for the food group and the resulting scale purported 
to show the relative consumption of persons of different age and sex in 
respect of articles which represented about 89 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the families. This scale was then used to represent the 
relative consumption in respect of allarticles. It was originally intended 
to obtain a similar scale on these lines for the Burmese families. The 
reasons for not doing so are given in Appendix ~ 


29. The compilation of the results in the case of the single budgets: 
did not present any difficulty since there was only one person for each 
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‘badget. They were classified according toincome. The family budgets 

were classified according to income per unit. The Lusk coefficients based. 
#n food requirements were used to measure the size of the family, In this 
scale an adult male is taken as ‘unity, a woman as “83, a child 10 but 
tnder 14 as “83, a child 6 but under 10.as ‘70 and 2 child under 6 as ‘50. 
The income per unit was obtained by dividing the income of the 
family by the size as expressed in these units. 


30. For the family budgets averages per family have been given for 
~each class, and also, in the case of the Burmese budgets, averages per 
‘unit for all groups except clothing, in which group averages have been 
given per man, per woman and per child. In ali the tables in this 
Report, except where specifically stated, men and women have been 
taken to be 14 years of age and over. For the Burinese families 
averages per family have also been calculated for “ families purchasing 
the commodity” and the “ percentage of families purchasing” and the 
price of the article* have also been given in the same table (c.g, 
see Table VIII). The price of the article in these tables is the 
average price for the years 1926 and 1927, as obtained from the budgets. 
Similar information has been given for the single budgets. In the case 
of food and clothing the quantities of the different articles consumed or 
used have been given in addition to the expenditure on them. This 
has not been done for the other groups as it was either impracticable or 
impossible to give this information for the majority of the items. 


31, The application of the Lusk scale to other groups than food is 
admittedly unsatisfactory, and the only argument for using it is that 
suitable scales.do not appear to be available. In this connection a 
resolution adopted at the Third International. Conference of Labour 
Statisticians may be quoted, namely that “ for reducing data for families 
-of different size to terms of a common unit, it is desirable, where suitable 
scales showing the relative consumption of persons of different age and 
sex are available, to apply one scale to food commodities and a second 
scale to other items.” But as far as is known suitable scales are not in 
existence for “other articles than food.” For the present, therefore, 
‘the Lusk scale has been adopted but the composition of the family in 
each income class has also been given so that if scales are subsequently 
established they can be used in order to obtain suitable averages per 
amit for the different groups. It might be mentioned here that since 
the figures in the tables are given with a cettain degree of precision, ¢.g., 
expenditures to the nearest pie, and percentages to the nearest tenth, it 
sometimes happens that a total differs slightly from the sum of the 
details. 





* For the food and-clothing groups only. 
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5—Results of the Enquiry. 
(a) Burmese Famity Bupoers. 


2 (i) Income and Size of Family. 


32. It hasalready been stated that no family was taken which 
included boarders or lodgers. A few families were also riled out 
because all the members were not solely dependent on the family. 
Younger brothers and sisters, nephews, nieces and other relations of the 
parents, who were under fourteen years of age were treated as children 
since for all intents and purposes they were children. In the supple- 
mentary Burmese enquiry a discrimination was made between the 
busband and adult sons, and between the wife and adult daughters; 
In this mais: enquiry all adult males were lumped together, and ali 
adult females were treated similarly. This simple classification was. 
considered preferable to a more elaborate one which took into accouns 
the relationship of the adult members to the head of the household. 


33. The composition of the average family ineach income class is. 
given in the following table*:— 


Composition of ihe Average Family in the Different Income Classes, 





















Earners. 
Men (18 and above} _ ret 
‘Women (18 and above) “42 
Men (14 and under 18) 03 
Women (24 and under 18}... 03 


Children (10 and under ae 
Children (6 and under 19} .. 





Total Eamers ... 
Non-carners. 
‘Men (18 and above) aoe Bcd 
‘Women (18 and above)... ‘Fs 
Men (14 and under 18) w. |. "0S 
Women (14 and under 18)... 08 
Children (10 and under 14) 2 
Children (6 and under 10} ... § ‘23 
Children (under 6} oe “68 





‘Total Non-earners ... 
Total number of persons as | 
Total number of snits —... 






* This is similar to Table VIL in “ Has Poverty Diminished ?” pets Bawiey 
and M. H. Hogg. 
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The average family is composed of 3°71 persons or 3°01 units. It is 
probable that these figures are on the smali side. It was very difficult 
to obtain a sample which was representative in this respect. There 
‘was a natural bias on the part of some of the investigators to collect 
‘budgets from families of small size as they were less troublesome, 
This had to be guarded against and many of the budgets of the outside 

. investigators were cancelled for this reason. 


34, It will be seen from the table above that the number of persons 
in the lowest income class is 5°35 as compared with 2°23 in the highest 
«lass. The larger number is mainly dueto the greater number of 
persons under 18. For instance in 100 families in the highest income 
class there are 104 men and 100 women 18 years of age and over, but 
only 19 persons under 18, whereas in the lowest income class the 
number of men has increased by 13 to 117, the number of women by 33 
to 133 and the number of persons under 18 by 266 to 285. It would 
appear from this that grown up children do not stay long with their 
parents. It will also be noted that the number of earners in the larger 
families is not very much greater than the number in the smaller ones. 
Thus in 100 families in the highest income class the number of earners 
is 127, of which 103are men and 24 are women 18 years of age and 
.over, whereas in the lowest income class the number of earners in 100 
families has increased by only 37 to 164 and of this number, 100 fa 
decrease of 3)are men and 48 (an increase of 24) are women 18 years 
of age and over, the remaining 36 being under 18. These remarks, 
of course, apply nly to Burmese working cfass families in Rangoon 
and not to Burmese families generally. 


35. It isa matter of some interest to note the changes that take 
place in the fortunes of a family from the date it is formed until it is 
finally dissolved. According to the investigations of L. Varlez and 
B. S. Rowntree “ there are two critical periods in the life of 2 working 
«lass family, the first being during the first years of marriage when the 
number of children increases’ and at the same time the income falls 
-because the wife must give up earning and devote herself altogether to 
the home, and the second when the children have left home and the 
husband’s earnings have fallen owing to advancing age. Between these 
4wo stages there is a period of comparative prosperity, namely, when the 
children have grown up and contribute by their earnings to the support 
of the whole family*.” In the case of the Burmese families grown up 
children do not appear to contribute much “to the support of the family 
and the period of comparative prosperity, if it exists at ali, is a very 
brief one. 





* See The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1923 in the International Labour 
Review for October 1926. 
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_ 36. Ifa reference is made to the figures in the foregoing table for 
“* ail incomes ” it will be seen that in every 100 families there are 154 
earners and 217 non-earners. Of the earners 104 are men and 42 are 
women 18 years of age and over, and only 8 are under 18; of the 217 
anon-earners 9 are men and 76 are women 18 years of age and over, 13 
are between 14 and 18, and the remaining .119 are children under 14. 
Of the men and women 18 years of age and over, just under 8 per cent 
of the men (about 1 in 13) and 64 per cent of the women (about 2 in 3) 
are non-earners. In the case of those 14 years of age and under 18, 
three out of every eight boys and one out of every five girls are earners. 


37. The classification of families according to the number of earners 
and non-earners is shown in the following table” :— 


Classification according to number of Earners and Non-carners. 









Number of Earners. 






4and 
more. 


Number of Non-earners. 





Totals. 


Percentage of Families. 





This table is read as follows: 7h per cent of the families had 2 
-earners and 2 non-earners. | 
It will be seen that more than half the families have only one wage. 
earner, more than a third have two, and less than 10 per cent have 
‘three or more. It is interesting to compare these results with those 





© This table is the same as Table V1 in " Has Poverty Diminished >” 
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obtained for. working. class families in England. In “Has Poverty 
Diminished?” an enquiry was. held into the economic conditions of 
working class households im certain towns in 1924 (in the case of 
Stanley the year was. 1923). In Stanley 12 pep cent of the families. 
¢ontained 3.or more earners, but in Reading there were 19 per cent, in 
Bolton and. Northampton. 23 per cent and in Warrington as: Many 46. 
334 per cent. 

38. As regards the average income of the family this varies from 
Rs. 54-11-5 in the lowest income class to Rs. 65-13-8 in the highest 
fsee Fable 1D). This is not a very big range, the main reason for 
the higher economic status of a family being the smaller number of 
children. The average income for all families is Rs. 58-8-3," of which 
Rs. 52-8-4 or about 90 per cent is provided by men (14 years and over), 
Rs. 5-14-14 or about 10 per cent by women-(14 years and over) and 
4-annas or. less than.$ per cent by ‘children: (under 14). The average 
earnings of an earning man were Rs. 48-1-5, of an earning woman 
Rs. 12-14-9, and of an earning child Rs.9-2-Lt The figures for the: 
balance of income over expenditure are not very reliable but they 
would appear to indicate that most families spend up to the limit of 
their income. : 
(ii). Percentage Expenditure an Groups. 

39. In Table I the expenditures on the different groups are expressed! 
as percentages of the total. expenditure and alse of the total income. 
The percentage expenditures om the groups for all incomes are as. 
follows — 


Food a 528 Fuel and Lighting ave 32 

Clothing oe 106 Homsehold Requisites ... 26 

Honse. rent. we | «1D Miscellaneous we SO 

In Bombayt the following percentages were obtained for the 
working classes there :-— 

Food we = SOB Fuel and Lighting... 74 
Clothing we 96 Miscellaneous oe 185 

House rent ae 77 


In the Bombay enquiry household requisites were divided between 
clothing and miscellaneous groups, bedding being included under 
clothing and cooking pots and furniture under miscellaneous.,items. 
Burmese families appear to spend a smaller percentage on food and fuel 
and lighting but a greater percentage on house rent and clothing. 
The percentage for miscellaneous items is also slightly less than im 
Bombay, bet there is very little expenditure on liquor by Burmese 
families, whereas ir Bombay it amounts *to 41 per cent.of the total 
expenditure. 





* This: with Rs. 52-4 for the working classes in Bombay. isee- page 16° 
of the Report on an Enquiry i into Working Class Budgets in Bombay 1923}, 
+This compares with 4$2-5-7' for a man, Rs. 16-114 for a woman and 
Rs, 19-13-5 for a child, in honbey {see page 16 of the Bombay Report). 
tSee page iMeo:the Bombay Report. 
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40. The relationship between income and the percentage expendi- 
tures on groups of commodities appears to have been first studied by 
Emst Engel. From data collected by the Belgian Statistical Commis- 
sion in 1852 and 1854 he formulated certain “laws” which, stated 
briefly, are that as the income of a family increases a smaller percentage 
is spent for food, a constantly increasing percentage for education, 
health, recreation, amusements, etc. and about the same percentage for 
clothing, rent and fuel and lighting. It is usual in budget enquiries to 
examine the extent to which these “laws” hold good. Ifa reference 
is made to Table I it will be seen that as the income per unit 
increases, the percentage expenditure on food decreases while that 
on miscellaneous items increases. For fuel and lighting the percentage 
remains about the same. On the other hand, the percentage expendi- 
tures on clothing, household requisites and house rent all increase. 
Generally, it may be said of the working classes in most countries that 
as the economic status of the family rises the percentage expenditure on 
food decreases, and that on miscellaneous items increases, while for the 
remaining groups the percentage does not alter so much. In the 
supplementary Burmese enquiry equations are obtained showing how 

“the percentage expenditures on the different groups change when the 
income changes, the size of the family being kept constant, and when the 
size of the family changes, the income remaining unaltered. 


(iii} Expenditure on Food. 

41. The average quantity and cost of food consumed by Burmese 
families are given in Table II. For all incomes the monthly 
expenditure per family is Rs, 29-14-06, the main items being Rs. 9-0-8 on 
tice, Rs. 5-13-4 on fish, Rs. 3-5-10 on meat, Rs. 2-4-5 on sesamum oil, 
Rs. 2-6-5 on vegetables and fruit, Rs. 0-13-9 on salt, spices and condi- 
ments, and Rs. 5-4-7 on food bought and consumed away from home, of 
which as much as Rs, 2-2-1 is spent on cups of tea. 


42. Since the size of the family varies considerably in the different 
income classes a better statement for comparing the expenditure in 
these income classes is Table III which gives the expenditure 
per unit instead of per family. It will be seen that the quantity of rice 
consumed per unit increases from 8°83 viss in the lowest income class 
te 10°42 viss in the highest, the average for all families being 9°34 viss. 
The increase is greatest in such items as meat, vegetables and cups of tea. 


43. in reading Table III it must be remembered that the quantity 
given in it for say, rice, does not include all the rice that is consumed. 
In budget enquiries it is usual to enter as a separate item any expendi- 
ture on meals bought and consumed away from home. This is given at 
the bottom of the table and includes expenditure on cups of tea and 
coffee and “others”, this last head being expenditure on made up 
dishes bought from hawkers, These dishes are usually brought round 
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by the hawkers and ate .consumed by the families at home, .but,since 
there was.a great variety of dishes and it was not known what exactly 
they contained they were treated.as food bought and consumed away 
from home. 

‘a4. Expenditure on cups .of .tea and .coffee was .always given 
separately in the ;budget, but as a.rule.only the total expenditure on 
these. dishes was.entered. <In arder.to.find out how.a givenexpenditure 
was. distributed among them: the:budgets collected for the supplementary 
Burmese enquiry were used. In those: budgets—about 250 in number— 
the;sexpenditure on each dish.wasxecorded.daily foramonth. Butsince 
the:number of dishes amounted to more:than fifty, many of which. were 
taken.only ¥ery.occasionally, twelve of.the most.important were selected 
aad-the.expenditure. distributed among these twelve. The investigators 
then. obtained from the different-vendors the quantities of commodities 
used.in the preparation of .each of these twelve, and.the amount for 
which each sas sold. In .this way :the quantities of rice, oil, etc., 
obtained :for a given expenditure on these made-up dishes were worked 
eut. The following are the commodities obtained for an expenditure .of 
ene rupee :.rice ‘21.viss, wheat flour “23 viss, pulses “31 viss, fish ‘06 viss, 
meat ‘01.viss, sugar.and jaggery /03 viss, sesamum ail ‘06 viss,-fruit and 
vegetables abont.a viss, and also various spicesand condiments. Pulses 
are usually taken in. the-form of febvok, and wheat flour as uanbya. As 
a tule, these are bought from hawkers, and this explains why there is 
no expenditure on wheat -flour in Table III and very little on pulses. 
When these areitaken.into account the average ;monthly consumption 
of cereals per unit comes to 9°80'viss (rice 9°56 viss) and pulses “37 viss. 
At must: he-borne.in. mind. that-these.figures-for the consumption per unit 
willaepresent the -consumption.of an adult anale only if the conversion 
scaleis.correct. This matterjis. discussed later in paragraph 51. 


45. In ‘Table VEHI averages are given for “families purchasing ” 
as well as for “all ‘families.’ “The average price of each commodity 
ansl the percentage of, families. punchasing the commodity are.also given. 
at svill:be-seen that expenditure:is incurzed.en.rice, fresl? fish, wet-salt 
&shilngafs), salt, onions,.and sesamum. oil: by practically all:the,families. 
As regards :tea, about 35 .per .cent.of the families (ronghly .ene-in 
ahnee). make their.oven, end about 67 per cent {two .in -three) obtain 
it-from'tea.shops. :Some do-beth, ‘but about 16.per cent of the.families 
do nat.iponr, any-expenditure.on: tea at all (this is not given: in-the-table). 
Less than 5 per cent of ‘the familjes incur any .expenditure on coffee. 
Potatoes are not bought,by all the families, nor is dry salt fish. As 
regards meat, beef is eaten by about 80 ner cent of the families and 
ork by about 40 per cent, the number of families which consume, other 
Kinds of meat being Small. About 6 per: cent of the families. do not buy 

of any kind (this is pot.given jn the table). Practically all the 
d of fogd.from hawkers. 
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46. In Table VIII .the families purchasing a particular article of food 
do not include those families who obtain the article andy in “food 
bought and consumed away from home.” The articles in the table to 
which this might apply are sugar, gur, condensed milk, tea, coffee, eggs 
and .perhaps some kinds of meat, and the percentage of families 
purchasing these articles as. given in the table may therefore be slightly 
less than the percentage of families consuming them. In the case of 
tea and coffee expenditure on the dry leaves or powder, and on cups is 
shown separately. 


47. In Appendix C the nutritive value fas expressed in calories) 
-of some of the more important articles of food is given. These figures 
have been supplied by the ‘Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
‘Health. Inthe last column the cost per thousand calories has been 
worked out. -It will be seen that cereals and pulses are much the 
cheapest foods from a caloric point of view, rice being only 10 pies per 
thousand calories. Ghee is much more expensive than vegetable oils. 
Beet is the cheapest of the meats and mutton the dearest. Sweetened 
-condensed milk is much cheaper than ordinary milk. Fish appears to 
be the most expensive food of all. : 


48. The gross calories consumed per day per unit by Burmese 
families and the articles from which they are obtained are given for 
seach income class in the following table :— : 


Gross Calories consumed per day per unit by Burmese Families and the 
Arlicles from which they are obtained. 











Income per unit. 










Rs.15 | Rs. 20] Rs. 25 
and under jand ander jand under 
-| Bs. 20. J Rs. 25. -] -Rs. 30. , 




















* “7 
s 3 
1ed8 E 
: oe a 
Rice a 760) 65-2] 
‘Wheat four... 17 219) |.47/ 18 
Pulses oe 2 7il 2° 
Fish a 25 3 73} 3 
es che Fe eae 
aed y 9 
Sugar and gur ... | 14 3 6 4 
Sesamum oil... 9: 12" oe 
29 re 
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49. The calories obtained from food bought and consumed away 
from home have been distributed among the different articles of food 
according to the proportions given in paragraph 44. The calories from 
cups of tea and coffee have been divided between milk and sugar. The 
fruit and vegetables were taken to contain 8°72 calories per ounce, which 
was the figure obtained by the Harcourt Butler Institute of Public Health 
froma sample. .A very small number of calories obtained from eggs 
has been included under meat. 


50. The percentage of calories obtained trom cereals decreases from 
777 in the lowest income class to 67°! in the highest, the figure for all 
incomes being 73. Except in the highest income class, less than 
3 per cent. of the calories are obtained from pulses. In the lowest 
income class 5°3 per cent. of the calories are obtained from fish and 
meat and in the highest class 8°3 per cent. For all incomes the per- 
centage is 7. About 10 per cent. of the calories are obtained from 
sesamum oil. 


S1. The total number of calories consumed per day per unit varies 
from 2,292 in the lowest income class to 3,168 in the highest. The 
number for all incomes is 2,592 which is much smaller than the number 
consumed by the Indian races, the smallest for these races being 2,962 
for Chittagonians (see paragraph 75). The daily allowances for Asiatic 
prisoners in jails is given in Appendix D. The number of calories 
contained in their diet, as worked out by thé office of the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, is 3,221 for male labouring prisoners and 2,776 — 
for male unconvicted prisoners. It would appear therefore that the 
number of consumption units as expressed in terms of the consumption 
of an adult male is too large,i.e, that the requirements in calories. 
of Burmese children or females are not as great as they are represented 
to bein the Lusk scale of food requirements, which was the scale 
used to obtain the number of units in the family. Or perhaps some 
allowance ought to have been made for the reduced consumption 
of elderly people. On the other hand, the Burman workman is usually 
a skilled or semi-skilled labourer and is rarely engaged in. any 
really bard muscular work. He therefore needs fewer calories 
than, say, Telugus who are usuaily engaged in very hard manual 
labour, Also a bigger proportion of the calories consumed by 
Burmese families is obtained from meat and fish and a smaller 
proportion from cereals and pulses, and it is therefore possible that 
a Burman absorbs a bigger proportion of calories than an indian, 
However, in the absence of a reliable scale giving the -food 
requirements of persons of different age and sex it would be unwise 
to draw any conclusions. 
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52. The following table gives the gross calories of protein, carbo- 
hydrate and fat consumed per day per unit by Burmese families in the 
different income classes -— 


_ Gross Calories of Protein, Carbohydrate and Fat consumed per day fer 
unit by Burmese Families. 








Income per unit. 


from protein. 








107 
wt 
12 
wn. 
112 


inh 


Below Rs. 15 

Rs. 15 and under Rs. 20 
Rs. 20 and ander Rs. 25 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 30... 
Rs. 30 and above . 








Allincomes ... 





It will be seen that the percentage of calories obtained from foods 
of animal origin, ¢.g. meat, fish, milk, eggs, increases from 6°2 in the 
lowest income class to 10°5 in the highest, the figure tor all incomes 
being 85". The percentage of protein calories for all incomes is 11°2 
which is rather low. 


53. Families in the lowest income class secured 9,149 calories for 
each rupee spent and those in the highest class only 6,794. The number 
for all families is 7,825, which is smaller than the number obtained by 
the Indian races (see paragraph 79). This may be partly due to the 
larger percentage of expenditure on meat and fish which are expensive 
foods from a caloric point of view, but is also due to the greater 
percentage expenditure on food consumed away from home, which 
‘gave only 5,969 calories for every rupee. 


(iv) Expenditure on Clothing. 


54. The monthly expenditure on clothing per family is given in 
Table IV. The method of obtaining this has been explained in 
paragraph 17. In this table is also given the number of articles 
purchased per yearf. This has been obtained by multiplying the 
monthly expenditure by 12 and dividing the product by the price of 





“It is interesting te compare-these figures with those for Western countries. 
For instance, in the Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1923 about 40 per cent. of the 
zalories consumed by working ciass families were of animai origin. 
= 7 The number purchased per month has rot been given as the figures would be 
‘so small. 
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tH atticfe The pfite of the atticld way dbtainell fur dach inte dass 
BY dividing the total! cost, when boiight, of tid articles: actially ih! use 
by the families in that income class, by the nuititber of articles. 

55. Since in each budget the monthly expenditure on clothing was: 
obtained for each member of the family the average monthly expen- 
ditures per man, per woman and per child have been calculated. The- 
regults: aré given in Table V. The average exptnditures per man, per: 
woman and! per child are Rs. 2-6-0, Rs, 1-12-2, and Rs. 0-11-27 
respectively. It will be seen that mén and'women in the highest income 
class spend about twice as much on clothing as those iri the lowest 
income class. For all incomesa woman’s expenditure on clothing is. 
about three quatters that of a man. 

56. It will be seen from Table IX that cotton longyis; shirts. 
(bodices in the case of women) and jackets (aingyis) are worn by 
men and women in practically all families, but all of them catinot afford! 
silk longyis, gaungbaungs and fawas. In about a third of the families. 
shoes are worm by men. Practically alt men and women wear shoes or 
sandals of some kind. 

57, In the budget form in which information was collected the 
principal material of which each article was made was entered, and in 
the sheets in which the information was tabulated the monthly expen- 
diture on each article was entered separately for each material. It was. 
found that cotton Jongyis are made of woven or printed sarong. Most 
of the silk Jongyis come from Mandalay, but Tavoy and Shwedaung 
longyis are also fairly common. Bangkdk,. Arakan, Pakékku, Chinese 
and Japanese jongyis are also found. Men’s shirts are usually made of 
white twill. Women's bodices are invariably made of longcloth. 
Gaungbaungs and pawas are usually of Japanese silk, and men's cotton 
banians are also of Japanese make. Asarule women’s jackets-arg made 
of lawn but longcloth is not uncommon. Men’s jackets, on the other 
hand, are made of a variety of materials. About half the expenditure for 
men’s jackets is on lawn, about a fifth on serge, a tenth on taffeta and 
the remainder on longcloth, isi, poplin and tweed. This accounts. 
for the high price of men’s jackets—as compared with women’s—given. 
in Table IX. 

58. In: the. discussion, about conversion scales at the Third Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926 it was suggested by Mr. Pribram’ of the International’ Labour 
Office that the Governments of the different countries might conduct 
investigations with a view to establishing suitable scales for each group® 
of conimodities. Tri ‘thé present enquiry this has been done for the 
clothing group. Budgets were selected of families containing a husband,- 
wife and a child within. certain age limits. Male and female children 
weré treated separately. Fhe expenditures: on’ the clothing of the 
husband, wife and child were then written down and the averages 
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obtained for the budgets seletted: Ifa finiliy' certaiivell two or more 
children of the same. sex within the. same age. group. the: average 
expenditure was taken. The following. table shows the relative expes- 
ditures, that of the husband. being. taken-as-100- 





Relative expenditires’ 
on clothin oat 


Age group. 





3 
Parents . ae 
Children, 14 ahd'over os 
Children, 10 and under 1¢ ... j. 
Children, 6 and under 10 
Children, 2 and under 6 
Children, under 2: 








Male children during the early years of life appear to have more spent 
on them than female children, and it will also be noticedithat the cost of 
the clothing of a grown-up daughter is greater than that of a grown-up 
son, and that both are greater than tbat of the mother but less than that 
of the father, Burmese people seem to be different from most other 
races in that fhe men like to dress themselves up in fine clothes just-as 
much as, if not more than, the women. 


(v) Eapenditure on Rent, 


59. The average expenditure per family on rent’ is- Rsi 714-3; 
There is considerable variation in the rents paid by Burmese working: 
class families in Rangoon. Some families live in very inferiot quarters 
and pay less than a rupee per month while others: pay Rs: 26 
or more. In some quarters rents are very high and if a workman has to- 
live in such a quarter in order to be near his work he must pay the rent 
demanded or incur a large expenditure on travelling. In order to 
reduce expenses Burmese families often join together and share a rooms. 
But though over-crowding exists to a certain extent among Burmese 
families it is not to be compared with the over-crowding which exists in 
the registered lodging-houses occupied by the Indian labourers. About’ 
9 per cent. of the families live in their own Houses, about 155 per cenit. in 
free quarters provided by employers and the remaining’ 76‘per cent. iit’ 
rented houses, - 


(vi) Expenditure on Fuel and Lighting. 

60. The expenditure on fuel and lighting is mainly on firewood sek: 
kerosene oil. There appears to be no expenditure on charceal. Electric 
light is used in very few working class families. Matches and candles are: 
included under “ other fuel and lighting”. The expenditure on this’ 
group is about 5 per cent. of the total expenditure and this percentate: 
does not vary much from one income class to another. 
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(vii) Expendilure on Household Requisites. 


61. Although expenditure on household requisites amounts only to 
about 24 per cent. of the total expenditure it has been given separately 
for purposes of comparision with budget enquiries in other countries. 
The most usual items are mats (usually thin), blankets (cotton), pillows, 
cooking pots and furniture, but the expenditure-.is very small in. each 
case. Only one family in 16 uses cots or charpoys and about Zin 5, 
mattresses. Sheets are usually made of longcloth and are used in a 
little more than half the families. Mosquito nets are made of longcloth 
or mull ; netting is véry rarely used partly because it is too expensive, 
and partly because a thicker material is often preferred. Nets are 
used in a little more than half the families. 


(viii) Expenditure on Miscellaneous lems. 


62. This group includes all items not falling under the other groups. 
The expenditures per family and per unit are givenin Tables VI and VII 
and the expenditure per family purchasing in Table X. Soap is used by 
practically all families and about three out of four families engage 
adhobi (washerman). There is no expenditure on liquor. In some 
Burmese families liquor is consumed but the investigators could never 
get them to admit it, and it was therefore omitted from the budgets. 
The most important item of expenditure in this group is tobacco, 
the average expenditure per family being Rs. 2-6-5, of which 
Rs. 1-12-4 is spent on Sebawieih alone. Sebawieik are smoked in 
practically all families, cheroots in about oné family in four, but only 
one family in 16 smokes cigarettes. Most of the families spend money 
on betel, the average per family being Rs. 0-12-0. Hair oil is used 
in nearly all families. 

63. The figure for interest on debts is not reliable as-it was -very 
difficult to get accurate information. It includes the difference 
between the credit and cash prices paid for commodities. Burmese 
families do not mind much being in debt ; in fact, many of them prefer 
to pay credit rather than cash prices {involving payment of higher 
prices) even when they have the ready money to pay cash. 


64. Expenditure on medicines was found in about 14 per cent. 
_of- the families, the average being Rs. 0-1-9 per family and 
Rs. 0-12-8 per family incurring expenditure on them. Most of the 
large industrial establishments supply medicines free and there are also 
Corporation and other dispensaries from which free supplies may be 
obtained. 7 

65. Expenditure on education was found in only about 12 per cent. 
of the families. Apparently in many of the other families the 
expenditure incurred was very smal! and was therefore not shown 
separately. 
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66. In about 30 per cent of the families expenditure had to be 
incurred on travelling to and from work, the average being 
Rs. 0-14-5 per family, and Rs, 2-15-8 per family incurring expenditure, 


{b) Inpian Sincte Buocers. 
Gi) Income and Expenditure. 

67. In the tables where averages have been given for different 
income classes Tamiis and Uriyas have been included with Telugus. 
According to Table XI the average monthly income of the different 
races is as follows: Tamils Rs. 27-7-8. Telugus Rs. 28-14-10, 
Uriyas Rs. 35-0-3, Hindustanis Rs. 26-0-1, and Chittagonians 
Rs, 29-5-3." Many of the Hindustanis, however, earn a considerable 
amount by lending money, but it was very difficult to get them to admit 
‘how much they earned in this way and as a rule these earnings were 
omitted by the investigators. The larger income of the Uriyas is dueto 
the fact that they are usually found only in the better paid occupations. 
Many of them are skilled workers in dockyards, stone breakers, or 
tramway conductors or drivers. 


68. The average monthly expenditure is as follows: Tamiis 
Rs. 17-12-3, Telugus Rs. 19-11-10, Uriyas Rs. 20-2-8, Hindustanis 
Rs. 14-13-5, and Chittagonians Rs. 17-5-1. Tamils and Telugus save 
about a third of their income whereas Uriyas, Hindustanis and 
Chittagonians save more than 40 per cent. In each case about three 
quarters of this is remitted to India. The better paid Hindustanis, 
Chittagonians and Uriyas live on less than half their income. About 90 
per cent. of the Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, and more than 95 per 
«ent. of the Hindustanis make remittances to India regularly (this is not 
shown in the table). 


Gi) Percentage Expenditure on Groups. 
9. The percentage expenditures on the groups are as follows :— 
Percentage Expenditure on Groups. 


Percentage expenditure on 


yas 
Hindustanis 
‘Chittagonians . 





* Inthe Bombay enquiry the average monthly income of single men was 
Rs. 43-10-3, but these were mostly skied workmen whereas the Indian workmen in 
Wurma are mainly unskilled (see page 125 of the Bombay Report). 
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Perliags the mest striking feafire of this table is the véry miucty 
greater percertagé’ expenditure’ on’ shiscellaneons' items By amily. 
Telugus and Uriyas. This is mainly accounted'for by the’ large expert: 
diture by these races on liquor, tobacco and betel which amounts to 14 
per cent. 16 per cent, and 12 per cent. respectively of the total expen- 
diture.” The percentage expenditure by Hinuustanis on miscellaneous 
items is only 10°9, most of them being of an economical turn of mind. 
As regards Engel’s “laws” (see paragraph 40) it will be seen front 
Table XI that for all races as the income rises the percentage- 
expenditure on food decreases, that on miscellaneous items increases,. 
and that on household requisites remains about the same. But the- 
percentage expenditures on the other groups do not conform to Engel’s. 
“laws” : that on fuel and lighting decreases and that on rent increases. 
for all races as the income rises, whereas for clothing it decreases for 
the Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas and Hindustanis but increases for the 
Chittagonians. 


(iii) Expenditure on Food. 


70. The average quantity and cost of food consumed:per month are- 
given for the different income classes in Table XII. The averagé- 
quantity and cost for all incomes for Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. 
separately are given in Table XV. For all incomes the average 
monthly expenditures are as follows: Tamils Rs. 9-9-6, Telugus. 
Rs. 10-9-3, Uriyas Rs. 10-54, Chittagonians Rs. 10-6-3, and Hindu“ 
stanis only Rs. 9-0-9. 3 


71. When Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas are taken together the 
average quantity of rice consumed increases from 10°52 viss in the 
lowest income class to 14°23 viss in the highest, the average for all 
incomes being 12°10 viss {Table XII): The average quantities for all: 
incomes for each race separately’ are as follows: Tamils 11°72 viss, 
Telugus 12°07 viss and Uriyas 12°77 viss {Table XV). About a viss of 
pulses, usually arhar dhal; a viss of fish (frestr or salted) and half a viss. 
of meat are consumed every month by each of these races. The kinds. 
of meat ordinarily consumed by Tamils are goat mutton (33 viss) and 
fowls (09 viss) ; by Telugus goat mutton ("28 viss), fowls (18 viss} and 
beef (03 viss) ; and by Uriyas goat mutton ("36 viss). Beef is eaten 
only by a few non-caste Telugus, The consumption of sesamum oil by 
Tamils and Telugus is about 4 viss per month and by Uriyas only 3 viss. 
as they also use mustard oil (08 viss). The expenditure on cups of te# 
is as follows: Tamils Rs. 0-15-5, Telugus Rs. 1-4-11, and Uriyas- 
Rs, 0-8-4. Uriyas often make their own tea. The other food bought: 
and consumed away from home is usually bread. 

* In the Bombay enquiry as mucti as 30°4 per cent. of the total expenditure was: 


spent by single men on miscellaneous items, the liquor accounting for 10 per cent andi 
tobacco and betel for another 10 per cent, (eee page 127 of the Bombay Keport). 


> 
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72, The quantity of cereals consumed by Hindustahif does not vary 
thuch in the different income classes: it amoutits to 11°86 viss'in the 
lowest class and 12°52 viss in the highest class, tiie average for all izicomes- 
being’ ¥2'20 viss. It will’ be noticed’ that the consumption of rice: 
decreases and that of wheat increases, as the’ income rises: In thé- 
Kighest income class about equal quantities of rice and wheat are taker ;: 
in the‘lowest: class about 70 per cent: oF the cereals consumed is rice. 
The monthly consumption of palses, mostly arhar dhal, is about 2¥ viss? 
A small amount of fresh fish is somietimes taken: Milk is consumed 
in the higher income classes, the quantity in the highest class- 
being about 2 viss per month. Both ghee and: mustard oil are used by 
Hindastanis. The quantity of ghee consumed increases froth °24 viss- 
in the lowest: income class to “45 viss in the highest class, the average: 
for all incomes being "28 viss. The consumption of mustard: oil- is 
roundabout “16 viss for ali incomes. Hindustanis drink very litile- tea 
and no-coffee and buy very little food from outside stalls. 


73. The consumption of rite by Chittagonians is about 11 viss per 
month for all incomes. Pulses come tol} viss; moong dhal being the 
most popular. Fish is consumed, both fresh (1°29' viss) and salted ("27 
viss) andalso meat (33 viss), mainly beef and fowls. Milk is taken only 
in the higher income classes. Mustard oil ("28 viss) is the only oil used.- 
The monthly expenditure on cups of tea comes to Rs. 1-6-10, 


74. In Table XV, the averages for men purchasing the different 
articles of food are given. In this, and similar tables for the 
other groups, separate averages aré given’ for Tamils, Telugus and. 
Uriyas. It will be noticed that all -Indians-with the exception of about. 
6 per cent. of the Hindustanis, eat rice. Wheat flour itself is purchased 
only by the Hindustanis (nearly 84 per cent. of them) but the other’ 
taces take it in the form of bread bought at tea shops. Arhar dhal is 
taken by all Indians with the exception of Chittagonians, about half of 
whom only take it. Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas do not often take the- 
other kinds of dhal, but urad and chana are sometimes taken by’ 
Hindustanis. Nearly all the Chittagonians take mcong. Refined sugar 
is usually taken only in cups of tea or coffee bought outside but a few 
Tamils, Uriyas and Hindustanis buy gur or refined sugar and make the’ 
tea or coffee themselves. About a quarter of the Hindustanis take fresh 
fish but practically all the men of the other races take fish, either fresh 
or salted. Some kind of meat is taken by practically all the Tamils, 
Telugus and Chittagonians and by about 80 per cent. of the- 
Uriyas but only by about 10 per cent. of the Hindustanis (this is not. 
shown in the table). The Hindustanis who do take meat are all 
Mahomedans. Tamils and Telugus usually take mutton or fowls, and. 
Chittagonians beef or fowls, but Uriyas take only mutton. About a- 
quarter of the Uriyas buy fresh milk, the average quaritity consumed by” 
those taking it amioviiting to about 24 viss per moath. Aboiit’ 10 pei 
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-cent, of the Hindustanis and 5 per cent. of the Tamils also buy it. A 
-eertain amount of milk is taken by all races in cups of tea or coffee 
purchased outside. Ghee is taken by most Hindustanis (87 per cent) 
.and by about 18 per cent. of the Uriyas but not by the other races. 
Potatoes are taken by all Indians, and onions by all but Hindustanis. 
-Only about half of the Hindustanis take onions. As regards vegetable 
-oils all Tamils and Telugus use sesamum oil only and all Chittagonians 
mustard oil only. Uriyas, however, use both sesamum ail (about 70 per 
-cent. of them) and mustard oil {about 30 per cent.). A little more than . 
80 per cent. of the Hindustanis use mustard oil but most of them also 
use ghee. All races except Hindustanis spend a fair amount on food 
-consumed away from home, the greater part being on cups of tea. 
75. The gross calories consumed per day by the Indian races and 
-Ahe articles from which they are obtained are given in the following 
table :— 
-Gross Calories consumed per day by the Indian Races and the Ariscles from 
which they are obtained. 
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The calories from cups of tea and coffee have been distributed 
jbetween milk and sugar. Other food bought and consumed away from 
“home is usually bread in the case of Telugus, Tamils, Uriyas and Chitta- 
-gonians, and sweet drinks of various kinds‘in the case of Hindustanis. 
“The calories have been distributed accordingly. Fruit and vegetables 
-were taken to contain 8°72 calories per ounce. 

76, It will be noticed that in the case of Tamils, Telugus, Uriyas 
.and Chittagonians a little more than 76 per cent. of the calories are 
. obtained from cereals, while for Hindustanis the percentage is about 74. 
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The corresponding percentage for Burmese families is 73 (see- 
paragraph 50). The percentage of calories obtained from pulses is- 
between 6 and 7 for Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, but for Chittagonians- 
it is about 9 and for Hindustanis about 14. For Burmese families the’ 
percentage is only 27. The percentage of calories from meat and fish 
is ropndabout 3 for all races except Hindustanis, for whom it is only “4. . 
For Burmese tamilies the percentage is 7. 


77. Uriyas consume the greatest number of calories 3,298, followed 
by the Telugus with 3,215 and the Hindustanis with 3,184. Tamils are- 
next with 3,051 and Chittagonians ast with 2,962. These compare not 
unfavourably with the number consumed by prisoners in jails (see. 
paragraph 5t). 

78. The gross calories of protein, carbohydrate and fat consumed‘ 
per day are given in the following table :-— 


Gross Calories of Protein, Carbohydrate and Fai consumed per day by ths” 
Indian Races. 









Race and income class. 
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Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 |. 
Rs. 25 and under Rs, 30 ... 
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Hindusianis, 
Below Rs. 20 ... ae 
Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 ... 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 30 
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Rs. 35 and under Rs. 40 . 
Rs, 40 and above ose 
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Chittagontans. 
Below Rs. 20 ... as 
Rs.20 and under Rs. 25... 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 30 ... 
Rs. 30 and under Rs. 35 ... 
Rs. 35 and under Rs. 40... 
Rs. 40 and above ... os 
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it pill.be noticed that a very small percentage of calories is obtained 
from foods of animal origin, and that this percentage increases as the 
income increases, The .percentage.of calories from protein is rather 
Jow. dn the case,of Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas the total number of 
-galories increases.from 2,690 in thé lowest income class to 4,040 in the 
highest class. For Hindustanis the corresponding figures are 3,040 and 
3,473, and for Chittagonians 2,878 and 3,390. 


‘79. The number of calories obtained fora rupee by the different 
Indian -races is as follows: ‘Hindustanis 10,556, Uriyas 9,572, Tamils 
9,539, Telugus.9,117 and-Chittagonians 8,555. The number is greatest 
-in-the case of the -Hindustanis mainly because they eat very little 
meat or fish which are expensive foods, and they buy very -little 
made-up food from shops or hawkers. . 


80. It will be noticed that in all cases only gross calories have been 
given. No attempt -has -been made to estimate the number of calories 
assimilated. It is understood that the percentage of calories absorbed 
depends,on the nature of the diet and also on the nature of the 
‘individual. For instance, ‘McCay”* found that when 20 ounces of rice 
were consumed per day (about 10°42 viss per month) 64 per cent. of the 
total protein was absorbed, but when 26 ounces of rice were consumed 
per day (about 13°54 viss per month), the dhals and vegetables remaining 
the same, only 53°7 per cent. was absorbed. 


81.-The caloric value of food-is not of course the only measure of 
its nutritive value. It was originally intended that the calcium, phos- 
pborus.and iron content and the vitamin value should also be given. 
But for some of:the foodstuffs this information was.not available.in the 
Harcourt Butler Instjtute of Public Health and it was therefore decided _ 
not to draw any conclusions regarding the diets.of the different races 
drom insufficient data. This might perhaps be done later by the 
Harcourt Butler Institute.of Public Health. 


(iv) Expenditure on Clothing. 
$2, The average monthly .expenditpre on clothing is as follows 


‘Tamils ‘Rs 1:U-9, Telugus :Rs. 1-3:7, Uriyas Rs. 1-5-9, Hindustanis 
Rs. 1-6-4, and Chittagonians Rs. 1-10-11 (see Table XI), The average 
monthly -expenditure of a Burman -on clothing is Rs. 2-6-0 (see 
Table V). 7 


$3. It will be seen from Zable XVI that dholis are worn by 
-practically all Tamils, Telugus, Uriyas and Hindustanis. Chittagonians 
wear jongyis. Abqut 75.per cent. of the ‘Tamils, about 18 per cent. of 

# See Scientific :Mempirs by. Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Government of India, No. 37—Investigations on Bengal Jai! Ristatic. 
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‘the Telugus and about 3 per cent. of the Hindustanis also wear longyis. 
About 50 per cent of the Chittagonians, ‘but hardly any of the other 
yaces wear short pants or trousers About half of the Tamils, Telugus 
and Chiftagonians but more.than 80 per,cent. of the Uriyas and Hindu- 
stanis wear banians or bandis. Shirts or -half shirts are worn ‘by 
practically all labourers, Coats appear to-be.worn by more than 80 per 
cent. of the Uriyas, the percentages for the other races being as follows.: 
Chittagonians 51, Hindustanis 43, Telugus 31 and Tamils 20, Upper 
cloths are worn by nearly all Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas who also use 
them asa head dress. Very few Hindustanis use upper cloths and 
Mhittagonians never use them, Hindustanis usually wear a cap, pagré 
-or-turban, but about 30 per cent. of them do-not wear any head dress at 
all (this isnot given in Table XVI). Practically all Chittagonians wear 
«caps. Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas usually go bare footed but a few 
Telugus wear sandals. About 70 per cent. of the Hindustanis and 
‘Chittagonians wear shoes. Wooden sandals are worn-by about two- 
thirds of the Chittagonians and by about one-third of the Hindustanis. 
Leather sandals are occasionally worn -by Chittagonians. 


84. Dhotis are usually made of grey shirting but red shirting and mull 
are occasionally ‘used ‘by Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. Longyis are 
‘invariably made of woven sarong. Banians are nearly always of 
Japanese make. Shirts and half shirts are often made of twill, usually 
khaki, but Jongcloth is also used, particularly by Hindustanis and 
Chittagonians, and fancy shirtings are not uncommon. Coats are either 
made of drill (khaki or white) or of some check material. The 
upper cloths of Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas are usually grey or red 
shirting but mull is also used. Hindustanis’ gagris are usually made 
of longcloth and their caps of longcloth or serge. Chittagonians’ 
caps are made of serge, fez, longcloth, mull and very occasionally 
cane. 


-Wu) Expenditure-on Rent. 


85. The average monthly expenditure on rent is as follows: 
Chittagonians Rs. 1-4-10, Tamils Rs. 1-5-1, Telugus Rs. 1-7-3, 
‘Hindustanis -Rs, 1-8-2 and Uriyas Rs. 1-9-4 {see Table XI). About 
three-quarters of the ‘Hindustanis and Chittagonians, half of the Tamils 
and Telugus and a third of the Uriyas live in free quarters supplied by 
employers, while about 4 per cent. of the Tamils but less than 1 per 
cent. of the other races have their own houses, In these cases the rents 
‘had to be estimated. The remainder lived in rented buildings, usually 
the lodging houses registered by the Corporation. The appalling 
conditions under which they live in these registered buildings is 
discussed in paragraph 239, An attempt was made atthe beginning gf 
the enquiry to obtain the pumber of square feet ner individual, but this 
Ahad to be discontinued as.it was jmipossible to obtain reliable figures. 
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(vii Expenditure on Fuel and Lighting. 


86. This is mainly on firewood and kerosene oil and is less than = 
rupee per month (see Table XIV). In the saw mills free supplies of 
firewood are often given. Electric light is sometimes provided 
free by the employer or landlord and this accounts for the smal 
expenditure on this item. Matches are included under “ other fuel and 
lighting.” : 

(vii) Expenditure on Household Requisites. 


87. The expenditure on household requisites amounts to about 
6 annas per month or just over 2 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
The usual articles are a charpoy or mat, a blanket, and a few cooking 
pots. Pillows and sheets are sometimes used. Practically all the 
Chittagonians use pillows. The furniture is usually a box. Mosquito 
nets are hardly ever used. 


(viii) Expenditure on Miscellaneous ems. 


88. The main items of expenditure in this group are liquor (Tamils, 
Telegus and Uriyas only), tobacco and betel. The average monthly 
expenditure on these three items by the different races is as follows = 
(see Table XVII). 


Average Monthly Expenditure on Liquor, Tobacco and Betel. - 














‘ Hindo- 
Article. stanis. nians. 
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Ligaor eee “4 
Tobacco . oo 8 
Betel D8oe 


89. Expenditure bas been given separately in the tables for foreign 
liquor.and country liquor. Foreign liquor has been taken to include 
whisky, brandy and beer, whether imported or made locally, and country 
liquor the rest. Some of the workers were not inclined to admit expen- 
diture on liquor and it is probable that the expenditure on this head is. 
greater than that given in the table. It will be noticed that Telugus. 
spend most on liquor. Their favourite drink is hlawzaye (eye) 
but toddy, brandy (mostly imported) and beer {both Mandalay and. 
imported) are also consumed in fair quantities. Skamsku (country spirit} 
is taken occasionally. The large expenditure on liquor by Telugus is 
not surprising. Most of the hard manual work in Rangoon is done by 
them and when their work is over they are often too tired to take 
ordinary food. Bad housing conditions, no home life, and the absence 
of any healthy recreation are also factors. Tamils, like Telugus, prefer 
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hlaweaye but beer (usually Mandalay) and teddy are also very popular. 
Shamsks and brandy are taken only occasionally. The favourite drink 
with Uriyas is brandy, usually imported, but beer (Mandalay) aad 
occasionally taddy are also taken. Most of these Uriyas came from 
the Ganjam district in the Madras Presidency and they appear to have 
contracted the drinking habit from their Telugu neighbours in the 
Vizagapatam district. They also come into close touch with the 
Telugus in the factories in Rangoon. About half of the Tamils and a 
third of the Telugus and Uriyas did not incur any expenditure on drink. 
(this is not shown in the table). 


90. Tobacco is both smoked and chewed by the Indian races. In 
the case of the Telugus their expenditure on tobacco is mainly for 
chercots but a small amount of tobacco is also chewed. About two- 
thirds of the expenditure of Tamils on tobacco is for cheroots, the 
remainder being divided between bidis* and tobacco which is chewed.. 
Nearly two-tbirds of the expenditure of Uriyas is also on cheroots, most 
of the remainder being on sukha, which is a preparation of tobacco and. 
spices and is chewed. Bidis are occasionally smoked by Uriyas. 
About two-thirds of the tobacco bought by Hindustanis is chewed,: 
usually with lime but sometimes as suka. The remainder is smoked, 
usually in the form of a paste which is a mixture of tobacco and j jaggery, 
but bidis are also occasionally smoked. The tobacco bought by 
Chittagonians is usually for smoking : the paste used by Hindustanis is. 
the usual form but didis are also smoked. A certain amount of tobacco: 
is often supplied free with betel. Less than 5 per cent. of the Telugus. 
and. Chittagonians, about 10 per cent. of the Tamils and Uriyas but 
about 70 per cent. of the Hindustanis did not incurany expenditure on 
tobacco, 


91. As regards the figure for interest on debts, most of the coolies. 
employed by maistries (contractors) obtain advances from the maistries, 
but no interest is said to be charged on these loans. Various deductions. 
are made by maistries from the wages of the coolies (see paragraph 193} 
but the coolies do not know exactly how much is deducted or for 
what purpose. The income of these coolies has therefore been taken 
to be the amount received from the maistry after all deductions had 
been made. In these circumstances it was not possible to enter under 
expenditure in the budget form any amount as interest on debts. The 
§gure given in the table represents the inferest paid voluntarily by 
workers on debts contracted from persons other than maistries. Since 
a large proportion of the Tamil and Telugu workers are maistry coolies 
this figure gives no indication of the extent of their indebtedness. The 
proportion of Uriyas employed under maistries is not so great. 





* « bidi is a small amount of tobacco wrapped up in a leat and is slightly smailer 
than the size of a cigarette. It is emoaked. 
4 
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92, Expenditure on religious festivals has been included in the 
bndget as the festivals are regular in character and the amount spent 
€very year can be roughly estimated. Both Hindu and Mahomedan 
festivals are accompanied by feasting and, in the case of Telugu work- 
men, by drinking also. Some expenditure is also incurred by Hindus 
en fruits, flowers, incense, etc., and clothing is sometimes bought and 
given fo the priests. Practically all the working class Tamils, Telugus, 
Uriyas and Hindustanis in Rangoon are Hindus ; Chittagonians are 
invariably Mahomedans. All races buy new clothes at festival times, if 
they can afford them, but this expenditure has been included under 
clothing. Expenditure on marriages and funerals has not been included 
in the budget as it is not incurred regularly. 


93. Although the amounts spent on marriages and funerals were not 
entered as expenditurein the budget form, this information was collected 
when available. Exceptin the case of Tamils, marriages among the 
Indian working classes in Rangoon do not often take place. A Tamil 
earning about Rs. 30 a month ordinarily spends about Rs, 200 when he 
gets married. About half of this is spent on ornaments and clothing 
and the remainder on feasting and on processions. As regards funerals, 
in addition to the burial or cremation charges money is also spent on 
the subsequent ceremonies and ‘feasting. The priests have also to be 
paid something. Tamils usually spend a large amount on processions to 
the cemetery. About Rs. 50 is an ordinary amount to be spent on a 
funeral by the Indian working classes in -Rangoon but as much as 
Rs, 150 is not uncommon. 


(c) TaMIL anD TeLucu Famity Bouncers. 


94. A few family budgets were collected from Tamils and Telugus 
and the information tabulated. Only averages per family have been 
fiven, and since the single budgets of these races have already been 
discussed in some detail it is not proposed to say much about these 
family budgets. 


95. It will be noticed from Table XVIII that the size of 
the family in each case is small. For Tamil families the average 
‘income of the family is Rs. 41-4-9, of which Rs. 5-8-2 or about 13 per 
cent. is earned by women, and practically nothing by children. For 
Telugu families the average income of the family is Rs, 45-5-10, of 
which Rs. 7-2-11 or 16 per cent is earned by women and Rs. 0-12-4 
or nearly 2 per cent. by children. All Tamil and Telugu men are 
earners, their average earnings being Rs. 35-11-9 and Rs. 37-6-8 
respectively, which are higher than the average earnings of the single 
men. The average earnings of the Tamil and Telugu earning women 
are Rs. 13-1-8 and Rs, 15-9-8 respectively. The main sources of 
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income of Tamil women are the carrying of coal and paddy. Telugu 
sxomen, on the other hand, rarely engage in hard manual labour : their 
earnings are usually obtained by selling cheroots, pickles, firewood, etc. 
The average earnings of working Telugu children are Rs. 8-3-8. About 
35 per cent. of the Tamil women and 45 per cent. of the Teluga 
women are earners. 


96. Tamil families manage te save 13 per cent. and Telugu families 
45 per cent. of the monthly income, but while Tamil families remit to 
India less than 2 per cent. of their income Telugu families remit just 
over 8 per cent. About 10 per cent. of the Tamil families but more 
than 40 per cent. of the Telugu families make regular remittances. 
The reason for this difference is that the Telugu families are often only 
of 2 temporary nature, the woman being the mistress of the man who 
may also have a wife and family in India to support. 


97. The percentage expenditures on food and miscellaneous items 
are greater and less, respectively, than the corresponding percentages in 
athe case of the single budgets. 


98. The expenditure on clothing tor Tamil women is about 87 per 
cent. and for Telugu women about 93 per cent. of the expenditures 
for the men {see Table XX). These are much higher percentages 
than for Burmese women (see paragraph 55). Practically all 
Tamil and Telugu women wear saris. Longyis and upper cloths 
are also worn by Tamil women, especially when at work carrying coal 
or paddy, but not so much by the Telugu women, who, as stated 
-already, do not ordinarily engage in manual labour. Bodices or jackets 
are usually worn by Tamil women but only by about two-thirds of the 
Telugu women. 


(d) Inptan Occupational Bupcets. 


99, A few occupational budgets (single men’s) of the Indian races 
are given in Tables XXII—XLI. It will be noticed that among 
the Telugus the handcart pullers consume the greatest quantity of 
rice, namely 17°36 viss per month, bag carriers in rice mills coming 
next with 15°02 viss, then Corporation coolies with 13°33 viss, and then 
-cargo boatmen and rickshaw pullers with 12°75 viss and 12°71 viss 
respectively. Many of the Teiugus spend considerable sums ‘on liquor 
and cups of tea. For instance, the average monthly expenditure of 
handcart pullers (Table XXIV) on liquor is Rs. 6-9-G and on cups of 
‘tea Rs. 2-8-11 : about 30 per cent. of the total expenditure is spent on 
these two items. Stevedore and wharf coolies (Table XXVII) spend on 
an average Rs. 3-12-5 on liquor and Rs. 2-8-11 on cups of tea; and 
rickshaw pullers (Table XXVIII) Rs. 2-1-10 on liquor and Rs. 3-0-8 
on cups of tea. Rickshaw pullers spend more on tea than any other 
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elass of worker, It keeps them going long after they are tired out_ 
Hlawzaye (peye) and toddy are the favourite drinks with Telugus but 

when they can afford it brandy and beer are also taken. For instance,. 
practically all handcart pullers take brandy and most of them beer also. 

Stevedore and wharf coolies also take brandy in fair quantities. 


100. Only two occupational budgets for Tamils have been given, 
namely for paddy carriers and coal carriers, Paddy carriers (Table- 
XXIII) consume 11°19 viss of rice and spend Rs. 1-7-4 on cups of tea and 
eoffee and Rs. 0-13-11 on liquor. Coal carriers (Table XXII) consume 
12°52 viss of rice and spend only Rs. 0-8-7 on cups of tea and coffee 
but Rs. 1-8-3 on liquor. Coffee appears to be taken only by Tamils. 
The liquor taken by the paddy carriers is usually toddy or Alawzaye- 
(Zeye) and by the coal carriers beer, klawzaye and sometimes shamishu. 


101. Three occupational budgets have been given for Uriyas. The- 
skilled factory workers (Table XXXIII) consume 13°16 viss of rice, the 
unskilled (Table XXXV) 11°19 viss and the tramway workers (Table: 
XXXIV) 11°88 viss. It will be noticed that there is no expenditure on 
liquor by the tramway workers. They appear to stick to the rules of 
their caste more closely than the majority of Uriyas in Rangoon. 


102, In the Hindustani budgets (Tables XXXVI—XXXVIID) it will be 
noticed that the durwans and peons consume much more wheat but less 
rice than the factory workers or gharrywallas,- There is ne expenditure 
on liquor and very little on cups of tea. : 


103. In the case of the Chittagonian budgets (Tables XXXIX—XLI}- 
the tindals being much better paid spend a little more on meat, milk and: 
cups of tea, but otherwise they eat practically the same things. as the 
oilmen and firemen. Tindals also spend more on clothing. There is. 
no expenditure on Hquor in these Chittagonian budgets. 
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104. A table showing the gross calories consumed per day by men in 
“these occupations is given below :— 
Gross Calories of Protein, Carbohydrate, and Fat consumed per day by 


Indian Races in certain occupations. 





Gross calories consumed per day. 
‘Occupation and 
Race. 


- | Casbo- Ani- | Vege- 
Protein. hydrate. Fat. {| Total. woal. | table. 


its} (2) (3) @) jG) to | (7) 


Coal 38 carriers} 333] 2,484] 257] 3,074| 24] 2,990 
Paddy carriers} © 329} -2,353 311] 2993) 174| 2,819 
Handcart _ pullers 523] 3.921] 416] 4,860] 222] 4,638 
‘Skilled factory | 338 | 2,451] 3331 3,122] 160] 2,962 


Rice bag carriers} 374] 2,968] 328] 3,670} 142] 3,528 
‘Stevedore and | 372] 2,670] 322] 3,364] 214) 3,150 
{Telugus). 


Rickshaw pullers 365 2,824 | 295 3,484 | 217 3,267 
(Telugus). 


Corporation 395] 2899 f 295] 3,589] 122] 3,468 
coolies {Felugus) | | 

‘Cargo —_— boatmen 367 2,471 $ 296 3,134] 115 3,019 
. (Telugus). 

Paddy carriers 330} =2410} 306] 3046} 105] 2,941 

. (Telwgus}. 

Unskilled factory 355] 2563] 292] 3,210; 106] 3.104 


workers (other 

than contract 

coolies) (Telugus).] 

“Skilled factory 363] 2652] 3307 3,345] 157] 3,188 
workers (Uriyas}. 

Be tei ae 331 2,961 | 415} 3,307] 209] 3,098 
riyas). 

‘Unskilled factory 315 | 2,252] 3134 2880] 156% 2,724 
workers (Uriyas). 

Durwans and peons| 438 2,619 | 309 3,366 | 150 3,216 
{Hindustanis), 

-Gharrywallas 333 | 2,304] 301] 2,998] 146] 2,852 
{Hindustanis}. 

Unskilied factory 368 2,510 | 317 3,195 | 146 3,049 
workers® {Hin- 

_ dustanis}. 

Tindals — (Chitta- 378 | 2,493 | 2961 3,167 | 2294 2,938 
gonians). 

Firemen — (Chitta- 349 2,267 | 267 2,883] 161 2,722 
gonians}. ° 

Oilmen — (Chitta- 345 | 2.279] 2001 2914) 15843 2,759 
gonians}. 





° Other than durwans and peons. 
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Section B,—SupPLEMENTARY BURMESE’ ENguiry. 
1—Introduction. 


105, In most branches of human activity estimates and forecasts have- 
to bemade. The business man is continually making estimates, and the 
more accurate his estimates are the more likely is he to succeed in his 
business. He must also make forecasts of future business conditions,. 
such as the probable course of prices, probable production and probable 
demand. These forecasts are, as a rule, based on statistics of various kinds, 
but until comparatively recent years not only were these statistics very 
incomplete but the interpretation of them was of a very unsatisfactory 
and unscientific nature. Recently, however, attempts have been made 
in different countries* to provide business men with indices which are 
-intended to help them in forecasting future business conditions. The 
need for such indices is obvious, since the severity of trade fluctuations. 
is due in large part to lack of adequate foresight.f These indices have 
been constructed by using modern statistical methods, and it may 
be said that the value of statistical technique is due largely to its practi- 
cal utility in making such estimates and forecasts. 


106. An interesting example of the application of statistical methods 
to the making of estimates is furnished by a family budget study. The 
distribution of expenditure on the different groups, such as food, rent, 
clothing, etc., varies according to the income aad size of the family, and 
the problem is to obtain estimates of the amounts which a family of 2 
given size and with a given income will spend, on the average, on these 
different groups. Since many technical terms have had to be introduced 
in this enquiry which the non-mathematical reader might have difficulty 
in understanding, it was decided to separate this from the“ main ‘budget 
enguiry. At the same time an attempt has been made to explain these- 
‘technical terms in the hope that the’reader with a slight knowledge of 
mathematics will be able to follow the argument. These explanations. 
are necessarily brief and somewhat scrappy, and fora fuller under: 
standing reference must be made to any recognised work on statistics. 





* The first attempt in this connection was by the Harvard University Committee 
of Economic Research which has, since 1919, published monthly an “ Index of generak 
business conditions.” This was followed in i921 by the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, in 1922 by the Swedish Board of Trade, and in 1923 by the 
Dniversity of Paris, all of which mow publish similar indices. The United States 
Department of Commerce also publishes monthly in its Survey of Current Business 2 
series of “ business indicators.” 

+ See “ Economic Barometers ” Studies and Reports Series N {Statistics} No. 5 of 
the International Labour Office. See also ‘The Facts of Industry: the case for 
Publicity " by a Committee of which Lord Astor and Professor A. L. Bowley were 
members, 
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2—Selection of Budgets and Collection of Information. 


107. The budgets used for this study were selected from those used 
in the main enquiry, but in order that the sample should be fairly homo- 
geneous certain restrictions were placed on the type of family selected. 
For instance, all the families lived in rented houses and consisted of at 
least a husband and wife, but with no other members except children. 
Further, the husband was in receipt of a regular income and the total — 
monthly income of the family was less than Rs. 100. 


108. In order that the information should be as accurate as possible 
it was desirable that the monthly expenditure on the different articles 
should, as far as possible, be based on daily records of the expenditure 
actually incurred during each day of the month, and not merely ca 
estimates supplied by a member of the family. Themanner of collecting 
the information bas been explained in paragraphs 22 and 23 of the main 
enquiry. Investigators visited the families daily for a month and noted 
down the income received and expenditure incurred during the previous 
day. Accurate information was in this way obtained of the expenditure 
on food, fuel and light, rent and items in the miscellaneous group, and 
this expenditure amounted on the average to more than 85 per cent. of 
the total expenditure. The income of the husband was usually obtained 
accurately, but in a few cases the overtime pay varied a great deal from 
one month to another and had to be estimated. The earnings of the 

_ wife as bazaar seller, cheroot roller, etc., were also obtained with fair 
accuracy, The earnings of the children as a rule were small. 


109, The following is a list of the variables used :— 

X,= Monthly income of the family in rapees, and includes 
earnings of wife and children, gifts, and the value of 
any concessions. 

= Size of family as measured in units. The Lusk coefficients 
based on food requirements were used (see paragraph 
29). 

X, = Surplus, i.e. the difference between the monthly income and 
expenditure. A deficit has a minus sign. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent on food. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent on fuel and lighting. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent on rent. It includes 
any expenditure on a waterman. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent on clothing. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent -on household 
requisites. 

X, = Percentage of total expenditure spent on miscellaneous 
items. All items not ncluded in the pee proups 
are included in this group. 
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%y = Percentage of total expenditure spent on husband’s 
clothing, 
Xn = Perceatage of total expenditure.spent on wife's clothing. 
= Percentage of total expenditure spent on children's 
clothing. 
== The total expenditure on clothing for the family divided 
by the expenditure on the husband’s clothing. This 
was taken in order te see whether the Lusk scale of 
food requirements a reliable measure of clothing 
requirements, 

116. For the purpose of making the various calculations the data had 
fo be classified. Table A (page 51) shows how this wasdone. in this 
‘table the classification is according to income and size of family. 
Similar tables were drawn up between (a) the incomeand (b) the size 
of the family and each of the variables X,, X,, etc, 


3—Estimates. 

Tif. As explained in paragraph 106 the problem is to obtain estimates 
of X,, X,, etc., ix terms of X, (income of family) and X, (size of family). 
Three prelimisary estimates will first be obtained, one based on the 
arithmetic mean, another on the income of the family only and another 
@a the size of the family only. The method of obtaining these estimates 

* iif be explained in connection with the percentage expenditure ot 
food. 


112, The 250 values for the percentage expenditure on food obtained 
from-the 250 families form what is called a frequency series, or, if the 
values are distributed into classes, a frequency disiribution. The essence 
of a distribution can be expressed in three or four significant measures. 
The most important measure is an average of the distribution. There 
‘are many averages, such as the mode, median, geometric mean, etc., but 
the arithmetic mean is perhaps the most useful single average. After 
finding an average it is generally advisable to determine the extent to 
which the values are scattered about the average, i.c. a measure of 
scatter or dispersion is needed. In the case of normal” or approximately 


*It is difficult to explain, without going into technicalities, the meaning of a 
normal distribution, é.c, a distribution according to the so-called normal law of error. 
‘This law shows how phenomena are distributed about their average when the rember 
‘Of them is very large and when cach phenomenon is the resultant of numerous 
independent factors none of which is of preponderating importance. The main 
eharacteristics of such a distribution are that the values are grouped round a central 
-yalue {the average), about which they are symmetrically placed, and as the deviations 
trom this average gradually increase the number of values gradually decreases. Many 
distributions of phenomena conform closely to this normal distribution, ¢g. errors of 

, shots ata target. In a perfectly normal Dorma! distribution the percentage of 
‘walues falling within any given distance of the average is known exactly, ¢.g. 68°26 per 
-cent. fall within a distance of the average equal to the standard deviation. In an 
-‘2pproximatety normal distribution this percentage is not known exactly, but as it is 
not likely to differ much from the corresponding percentage for a perfectly normal 
d@stribution, it 3 usual to give the standard deviation in such cases as it gives a rough 
idea of the amount of dispersion. 
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-atormal distributions the standard devialion is usually taken. It zs 
-pbtained by ddding the sqwares of the deviations from the arithmetic 
mean, dividing the sum by the number of values, and then taking the 
- Square root. 


113. It should be noted that the sum of the deviations from the arith- 
metic mean is zero, and that the sum of the squares of the deviations 
from the arithmetic mean is less than the sum of the squares of the 

«deviations from any other point.” It is because the arithmetic mean 
possesses these properties that it is usually taken as the most probable 
value of a normal or approximately normal distribution. If an estimate 
. is based on the arithmetic mean, the standard deviation may suitably be 
regarded as a measure of its reliability as an estimate. Forif the standard 

-deviation is small a large percentage of values will fall close to the 
arithmetic mean, and an estimate based on it could then be considered a 
reliable one. If the standard deviation is known the approximate number 

- of values falling within any given distance of the mean can be calculated, 

“assuming, of course, that the distribution is approximately normal. 
For instance, in the distribution of the percentage expenditures on food 
the arithmetic mean is 53°34 and the standard deviation 5°19T. IE it 
were a perfectly normal distribution 68°26 per cent. or 171 out of the 
250 percentages would fall between the 53°34—5'19 and 53°34 + 5°19, 
fe. between 48°15 and 58°53. In other words, the chances would be 

:about 2 to 1 that any percentage taken at random would fall within 
these limits. Actually the number of percentages which falis within 
these values is 173. 


-4—An Estimate based on the Income of the Family. 


114. When the arithmetic mean is taken as an estimate of the percen- 
tage expenditure on food no account is taken either of the income or of 
the size of the family. Since, however, the distribution of expen- 
-diture of a family varies according ta its income and size it would be 

reasonable to expect an estimate based on either the income or the size 
-of the family to be more accurate than one obtained without taking 
, these into account. 


115. In Chart A i—called a scatter diagram—the percentage expen- 
-diture on foo& has been plotted against the income. It will be noticed 
from the distribution of the dots that there is atendency for the 
SE 
- If N is the number of points it can be easily shown that the som of the squares 
+ of the distances from any fixed point is equal to the sum of the squares of the distances 
from the arithmetic mean plus Nd?, where d is the distance between the arithmetic 
mean and the fixed point. 

t The arithmetic mean of a distribution is usually represented by M and the 
-standard deviation by the Greek letter ¢ {sigma). In the case of the variable x 
-{percentage expenditure on food} My = 53°34 and o, = 5°19. 

} Between pages SO and 51. 
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percentage expenditure to fall as the income rises. It would be possible,. 
without making any calculations at ail, to draw a straight line running 
through the middle of the distribution which would give roughly the- 
average relation between the two variables. The straight line actually 
shown in the chart has been so determined that the sum of the squares. 
of the distances (measured parailel to PL) of all the points from the line, 
is a minimum,” i.c., if any other line were drawn the corresponding sum: 
would be greater. It is called a line of regression. The average: 
percentage expenditure on food corresponding io a given income can 
be read direct from this chart, or it can be obtained from the equation 
to this line—called the regression equation—which is X, =63°'14—‘154 X,.. 
Thus if the monthly income (X,) is Rs. 55, the percentage expen-- 
diture on food (X,) is 63°14—(55 XK '154)=54°67. If the income 
increases by Rs. 10 the percentage expenditure on food falls by about 
1h. 


116. The distances of the points from this line, measured parallel to- 
PL, are called errors of estimate. if thesum of their squares is divided. 
by the number of them (250) and the square root taken the standard 
error of estimafe or, more briefly, the standard error is obtained. It 
corresponds to the standard deviation in the ease of an estimate based 
on the arithmeti¢ mean, and is a measure of the reliability of an 
estimate based on the regression equation. Its value here is 4°73,. 
which, as one would expect, is less than the standard deviation 5°19.T 


117. The standard error measures the extent to which the values. 
actually conform to the estimate given by the regression equation. But: 
this standard error is expressed in the same units as X,, and it has been. 
found more convenient to have an abstract measure of this tendency, 
i. one which is independent of the particular units employed. Such’ 
a measure is the coefficient of correlation represented by the symbol "».’” 
It is based on the ratio between the standard error and the standard” 
deviation. The coefficient of correlation between the percentage- 


2 
se 
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expenditure on food (X,) and income (X,) is given by ta =1-- 
Cc 
4 





* This is known as the method of least squares, ¢ 
t The standard error in this case is designated ¢,,. It is the error when X, is- 
estimated in terms of KX, An estimate could also be made of X, in terms of X,, and 
as a rale, a different line of regression would be obtained, since the errors of estimate- 
would be measured parallel to the other axis. 
e 2 
{It is also given by re =i- + and it can be shown that r.=ryg= 
g, 
1 
#, and *, are the deviations from the respective means and Nis the number of pairs- 
of vaiues, /-¢., 250 in this case. This last expression is the one usually given fer the- 
coefficient of correlation. 


Ex Xe 
No, %, 





where 


(4) 


118. In this equation the coefficient of correlation rq may be- 
regarded as a function of the standard error 9,,. If there is no 
dispersion at all about a line of regression the standard error is zero, 7 =1 
and the regression equation describes a perfect relation between the two- 
wariables. The correlation is then said to be perfect. If, on the other 
hand, there is no regression equation, #.e., if no equation can be found 
which gives a standard error less than the standard deviation,*® then 
r'=0, and the variables fluctuate in absolute independence of one 
another. The limits for ** are therefore O and 1. By correlation is. 
meant simply the tendency for two (or more) variables to vary together, 
f.2., a tendency towards concomitant variation. If two variables are 
correlated they may move in the same or opposite directions, f.¢., high 
values of one variable may be associated with either high or low values 
of the other : the point is that they are not indifferent to one anothert. 
In practice r has an intermediate value between —J] and +1. The 
greater the numerical value of r the greater the confidence that may 
be placed in the regression equation as an expression of the relation 
between the two variables. 


5—An Estimate based on the Size of the Family. 


119. An estimate of the percentage expenditure on food in terms of 
the income of the family has just been given. A similar estimate can- 
be obtained in terms of the size of the family. In this case the 
regression equation is X,=4418+2802X,, the standard error is 
460 and the coefficient of correlation is +°460. The standard error 
is here slightly less, and the coefficient of correlation therefore slightly 
greater. If the size of the family increases by one unit the percentage 
expenditure on food increases by 28. The variables are therefore 
Positively or directly correlated. 


120, These regression equations measure the relation between only 
two variables. In the estimate based on the size of family nothing is. 
known about the,income—it is simply ignored. But it may be asked :: 
how is the percentage expenditure on food affected if the income 
increases and the size of the family remains constant, or if the size of 
the family increases and the income remains constant? This informa- 
tion is obtained by the method of partial correlation which will now be 
explained. 





* It can be shown that the standard error cannot exceed the standard deviation. 

t The sign of r is positive or negative according fo whether high values of one™ 
variable are associated with high or low values of the other. Since the percentage 
expenditure on food decreases as the income increases ry is negative, namely—410; 
and the variables are said to be negatively or inversely correlated, as opposed to- 
variables which are positively or directly correlated. The sign of r4_ is, of course, 
the sign of the coefficient of X, in the regression equation K,=63'14—"154X). 
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S—An Estimate based both on the Income and the 
Size ef the Family. 

121. The regression equations have been obtained by making the 
-Sum of the squares of the errors of estimate a minimum. The actual 
~process is as follows : the relation between the pertentage expend 

ture on food and incomé is assumed to be of the form X,=2+6%,. 
‘The difference between the actual X, and the estimated one, naniély 
_X&, -(a+5X,), is obtained for each of the 250 families. These differ- 
- €nces, or errors of estimate as they have been called, are then squared and 
. added. The sum is an éxpression in termS of a and 6. The quantities 
.@ and 8 are then chosen so as to make this sum a minimum.” The 
~¢alues of a and 6 are then substituted in the equation X,=a+é X,, and 
ithis gives the regression equation. 

122. In exactly the same way an estimate can be made of the per- 
- éritagé expenditure on food in terms of both income and size of family. 

“The equation is assumed to be of the form X,=a+5X,+cX, As before 
:the sum of the squares of the errors of estimate is obtained and a, 6 
:and ¢ chosen so as to make thissum a minimum. ‘The equation obtained 
in this way is X,=54'77—‘'210X,+3'652X,. The standard error of 
-estimate, ¢ ¢12 (the error when X, is estimated in terms of both X, and 
X,) is 3°65, and the coefficient of correlation—in this case called a 
‘Loefficient of multiple correlation and represented by the symbol R41z— 
is 711.4 

123. It will be noticed that the standard error is smaller and the 
.coefficient of correlation greater than those obtained previously. The 
-équation is an interesting one. It gives the average percentage of the 
. expenditure spent on food by a family of a given size and with a given 

income (between.Rs, 30 and Rs. 100). It will be seen that if the size 
. of the family (X,) is kept constant the percentage expenditure on food 
-decreases about 2 per cent. for every increase in income of Rs. 10, and 
-that if the income is kept constant the percentage expenditure on food 
increases about 3} per cent. for an increase of one unit in the size of the 
family. 
: 7—Errors. 
124. The regression equations, standard errors and coefficients of 
~correlation for ail the variables are given in Tabie B. These 
results have been obtained from a sample of only 250 budgets and the 
-Qtiestion arises as to whether, if another sample of 250 budgets were 
taken, the same or different results would be obtained ; and, if different 
-results, whether it would be possible to determine the approximate 


* This is most easily done by differentiating with respect to a and 6 and putting 
-the results equal to zero. Two linear equations in a and 6 are obtained which 
~ ear be easily solved. 
¢ It will be seen from the regression equation that X, is positively correlated 
-with X, and negatively correlated with X,. Since a dependent variable may be 
apositively correlated with some independent variables and negatively correlated 
swith others R is always given without: sign. 
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limits to the fluctuations to be expected from different samples. The- 
determination of these Auctuations is one of the most important 
problems in practical statistics, since it is obvious that if these fluctuations - 
were large it would be impossible to generalise from such a sample. Thig 
process of drawing general conclusions from a sample—more properly 
called induction—is often employed in statistical work but the assump, 
tions involved in the process are not always realised. 

125. In order ta determine these fluctuations it would be possible to 
take, say, a thousand different samples of 250 budgets each, and for 
each of the measures—such asa correlation coefficient or the coefficient 
of X, or X, in a regression equation—a frequency distribution could be - 

- formed of the thousand values so obtained. This distribution would 
probably approximate a normal distribution. The arithmetic mean 
and standard deviation of this distribution could then be calculated. 
This standard deviation would then serve as a measure of the fluctua 
tions to be expected from successive samples, 2 


126. But as a rule it is impracticable to take a large number of samples 
just for the purpose of calculating the standard deviations of the 
different measures. Fortunately, they can usually be calculated direct by 
other means. Thusit can be shown that in the case of a coefficient of 
correlation the standard deviation, or standard error as it is usually 


called, is, for a normal distribution, given by =, where N is the 


number of pairs of values from which the coefficient is calculated. In 
Table B the coefficients of correlation have been given together with 
their standard errors, For instance, the coefficient of correlation 
between the percentage expenditure on food and income is given as 
—°410+°053. In this expression ‘053 is the standard error. Assuming 
an approximately normal distribution about two-thirds of the values - 
would not differ from—"410 by more than ‘053, and about 99 per cent. 
of the values would not differ from it by more than three times ‘053, 
For this reason, if a measure calculated from a sample is more than three 
times its standard error it is usually taken to be " significant", which, 
means that itis extremely improbable that it could be due to chance 
fluctuations of sampling." The partial correlation coefficients and partial 
regression coefficients are given, with their standard errors, in Table Cj - 





* The probable error is sometimes given instead of the standard error as a measure - 
of reliability. In a normal distribution it is equal to ‘6745 times the standard deviation,. 
and in such a distribution half the values fall withina distance of the arithmetic mean, 
‘qual to the probable error, i.¢., the chances are even that any particolar value will 
differ from the arithmetic mean by an amount greater than the probable error. 

t A partial corretation coefficient measures the correlation between two variables 
when one or more other variables are kept constant. For instance, 75;,2 measures the 
correlation between X, and X; when X, is kept constant (the variabie kept constant 
comes after the point} 

A partial regression coefficieut measures the change inong variable caused by_@ 
change in another whep one or more other variables are kept constant. Thus 6303 
measures the change in Xs caused by a change in X, when X, iskept constant: It is 
the coefficient of X, in an estimate of X, based-on X, and Ky. yo, 
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8.—Results. 


127. The different estimates obtained for X,X, . . . . . Xy 
4ogether with the corresponding standard errors and coefficients of 
-correlation are given in Table B. It is possible to tell from the estimates 

containing both X, and X, what a family of any size and income (between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 100) will spend on the average on the different groups. 
For instance, a family with an income of Rs. 60 and composed of 
husband, wife and two children aged 8 and 4 would spend, on the 
average, Rs. 30-14-0 on food, Rs. 3-3-0 on fuel, Rs. 7-14-0 on rent, 
Rs. 2-13-0 on the husband’s clothing, Rs. 2-1-0 on the wife’s clothing, 
Rs. 1-7-0 on the children’s, Rs. 1-8-0 on household requisites, Rs. 8-9-0 
.on miscellaneous items and there would be a saving of Rs. 1-11-0. It 
will be noticed that in this family the cost of the wife’s clothing 
is about three-quarters, and the children’s clothing only one half, that of 
the husband’s clothing. 


128, It is also possible to tell from the estimates containing both X, 
cand X, what adjustments will be made in the distribution of expenditure 
-when the income changes and the size of the family is kept constant, or 
-when the size of the family changes and the income remains unaltered, 

For instance, if the income is kept constant an increase in the size of the 
family leads to an increase in the percentage expenditure on food, but 
.a decrease in the case of the other five groups. In the case of fuel 
and light and household requisites the decreases are very small. The 
percentage expenditure on children’s clothing does actually increase, 
‘but it is morethan counterbalanced by the decreases for the husband 
.and wife. The changes in the percentage expenditure on the six main 
groups are shown graphically for a family with an income af Rs. 60 in 
-Chart B. 


129, Hf, however, the income increases and the size of the family - 
remains the same, there is decrease in the percentage expenditures on 
food and fuel and lighting, but an increase in the surplus and in the 
-percentage expenditures on rent, clothing, household requisites and 
miscellaneous items. Miscellaneous items account for the greater part 
of the increase. It will be noticed that the percentage expenditure on 
the children’s clothing increases at a slightly faster rate (021) than 
that on the husband’s clothing (017) whereas that on the wife’s clothing 
hardly alters (005)*. These results are shown graphically for the six 
main groups of expenditure in ChartC. The family is composed of 3°03 
units, i.¢.,a husband and wife and children aged, say, 4 and 8 years. 





* In W. F. Ogburn’s “ Analysis of the Standard of Living in the District of 
Colambia ” in the Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Asssociation for 
June 1919 be found that the percentage of expenditure for women’s clothing 
increased most and for children’s clothing least. 
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130. The relation between X,, (total expenditure on clothing divided 
“by the expenditure on husband’s clothing) and X, (size of the family) is 
X,=82+°534X, The object of obtaining this equation was to see if 
the Lusk scale of food requirements is a reliable measure of clothing 
wequirements. If the family is composed of only husband and wife 
XK,=1°83 and X,,=180. If, however, X, increases by one unit X, 
increases by only °534, so that when X,=5, X,,=349 only. The Lask 
scale of food requirements does not, therefore, appear to be a reliable 
measure of clothing requirements as far as Burmese working class 
families in Rangoon areconcemned. Asa matter of fact, the childrer of 
such families during the first few years of life wear very few, if any, 
clothes. A scale showing the clothing requirements of Burmese persons 
-of different age and sex is given in paragraph 58 of the main budget 
enquiry. 


131. The following measures have not been given in the tables :-— 
M, (average income of family)=63°58 ;0,=13'79 ; 
M, (average size of family)=3°27 ; o,="85. 
The lines of regression are— 
X,=5035+4041X, , and 
X,=2'29+°015X,, while the coefficient of correlation is 
Fy= +7250 059, 


9.—Linearity of Regression. 


132. It has been assumed in this analysis that the relations between 
the different variables—in so far as any relations exist at all—can be 
expressed ina linear form. For instance, it was assumed that the 
relation between X, and X, could be expressed by an equation of the 
form X,=a76X,, which is the equation of a straight line. But 
if the relation between any two of the variables cannot be adequately 
expressed by such an equaticn, the significance of any result obtained 
by using this equation will thereby be decreased. It would not be 
wrong to use this equation : all that can be said is that it would not 
furnish such a good basis for an estimate as one which expressed the 
true relation between the variables. 


133. In order to test whether the equation of a straight line adequately 
expresses the relation between two variables it will be necessary to intro- 
duce ancther measure of correlation—the correlation ratio, represented 
by the Greek letter 9 (eta). The only difference between this measure 
-and the coefficient of correlation is that in the case of the latter the 
deviations are measured from the line of regression, whereas for the 
correlation ratio the deviations in each column are measured from the 
mean of that column*. In the case of the correlation ratio a curve 





© See Table A which illustrates how the data were classified. 
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through the means of the columns is the estimate corresponding to: 
the line of regression in the case of the correlation coefficient." 

According to the formulz given for calculating these measures 7°—?’ is. 
equal to the difference between the sum of the squares of the deviations. 
from the line of regression and the sum of the squares of the deviations 

from the means of the columns, divided by the sum of the squares of 
the deviations from the mean of all the values, and since in each. 
column the sum of the squares of the deviations from the mean is less 
than the sum of the squares of the deviations from any other point, it. 
follows that 7" is always greater than 7’ unless the line of regression 

passes through all the means. 

The difference 7'—?’ is represented by the Greek letter £ {zeta}, 
and it will be small or large according as the line of regression followe- 
closely the line joining the means or departs*materially from it. The- 
magnitude of £ is a measure of the non-linearity of regression. 


134. In order to test whether { is “ significant” or not, i.e. whether- 
the difference between 7 and ?’ is due merely to a chance fluctuation: 
of sampling or to a real departure of the underlying relation from the 
linear form, the standard error of § must be calculated, This is given. 


approximately by the expression 2/ é. In the present case N equals. 


250. The value of for each pair of variables studied, together with 
the standard error and the ratio between them are given in Table D. 
Ordinarily if this ratio is less than 1°7 the line of regression may be 
considered adequately to represent the underlying relation between the 
two variables, but if it is more than 3 itis fairly certain that it does not. 
For instance, it may be safely said that a linear equation does not 
adequately represent the relation between X,, and X, since in, thjs_case- 
£ is nearly four times its standard error. 


10.—An Alternative Method. 


135. Since the distribution of expenditure changes according to the 
economic status of the family, it would be reasonable to expect that if 
some unit could be found by which to measure this status, an accurate 


Se nee een RE 

* When an estimate is based on a curve other than one passing through the means 
of the columns the corresponding measure of correlation is often calied an index of 
correlation, and is represented by the Greek letter p (rho). 7 may be regarded as a 
special case of p .y of course has no significance unless the curve to which it is 
applied is given. In fact, each of the measures of correlation, r ,» and p, simply 
measures the adequacy of the line or curve in question to describe the relation 
between the two variables. Thecoefficient of correlation may be smali, not because 
there is ne correlation between the two variables, but becausea straight line does not 
adequately express the relation between them. This fact is offen overlooked. 

Like r, 9 and p are never greater than |, but unlike.r, they are never negative. It 
is however possible to determine by an inspection of the correlation table whether the 
relation between the two variables is direct or inveree or a changing one. Ht will be- 
remembered that r,, equals 7. but erdinarily, 7q does ot equal mq nor does 
pa equal pur 
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estimate of the distribution of expenditure could be obtained in terms 
‘of this unit. The size of the family has been given in terms of units 

‘based on the Lusk scale of food requirements. If, therefore, the income 
of the family is divided by the number of such units, a rough measure 
of the economic status of the family will be obtained. This variable is 
the income per unit and will be designated X,. 


136. The regression equations, standard errors of estimate and 
correlation coefficients are given in Table E. The value of £ for 
each pair of variables together with the standard error and the ratio 
between them are given in Table F. Theregression coefficients and 
their standard errors are also given in this Table. It will be noticed 
that except in the case of food and miscellaneous items, the standard 
errors of estimate are greater, and the coefficients of correlation there- 
fore léss, than the corresponding quantities when. estimates were made 
in terms of both X, and X,. 


137. In the. case of children’s clothing, the percentage expenditure 
decreases as the income per unit increases. This appears strange when 
it is realised that the percentage expenditure on children’s clothing 
increases when either the income increases and the size of the family 
remains constant, or when the size of the family increases and the 
income remains unaltered. The explanation is that the percentage 
expenditure on children’s clothing decreases as tht income per unit 
increases because the size of the family decreases at the same time. 
The regression equation for X, (size of family) in terms of X, (income’ 
per unit) is X= 5°39-°105 X,. Thus when X, increases from Rs. 10° 
per unit to Rs. 30 per unit,” X, decreases from 4°34 to 2°24 units, ic. 
the number of children, expressed in units (not persons), decreases from 
2°51 to ‘41 units. The percentage expenditure on children’s clothing 
when X,=10 is 4°59 and when X,=30 it is 1°29, sothat when the number 
of children in the family is taken into account the percentage expenditure 
onchildren’sclothing fer unit is greater when X, = 30 than when X,=10, 
In interpreting these results it must therefore be remembered that as 
the income per unit increases, the size of the family decreases and vice 
versa. The coefficient of correlation between X, (size of family) and 
X, (income per unit) is as high as — “736 = °029, 


138. The relation between the percentage expenditure on the six 
main groups and the income per unit is shown graphically in Chart D. 
The average income per unit M,=20°20 and the standard deviation 
¢,=5'97. : 





* X, actually varied from 10 to 37 for the families included in the enquiry. 
5 
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11—Conclusion. 

' 139. It must not be thought that these regression equations express. 
the relation between the variables with mathematical precision. The 
standard errors do certainly measure the errors due to sampling but they 
can give no indication of the possibility of the sample being biased or 
unrepresentative, nor can they give any indication of the size or influence 
of errors in the data. In the present case every attempt has been, 
made to obtain a representative sample and to secure accurate informa-. 
tion, but it is impossible to say how far this has been successful. These 
considerations must be borne in mind in interpreting the results. ,, 


140. This method of-obfaining estimates can be applied to Problems 
in many spheres of work, For instance, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the yield per acre of crops depends on the rainfall and temperature. 
during certain months of the year. If, then, statistics were available 
for several years giving the rainfall anditemperature during these months 
and the yield, an estimate could be made of the yield (the dependent. 
variable) in terms of the rainfall and temperature during these months: 
{the, independent variables). This estimate would be the regression 
equation, and the standard error of this estimate and the coefficient of 
multiple correlation would measure the reliability of estimates based on 
this equation. The coefficient of any one of the independent variables 
in. the regression equation would show what effect that particular: 
variable had on the yield when all the other independent variables were’ 
== constant.” 


’ 141. This method of analysis, by which certain factors .can be kept | 
constant while the effects of variations in another are studied, is known, 
as partial or nef correlation. But in order that a single. ‘factor can be 
isolated for special study in this way, ‘ail the factors which produce 
variations ‘must be imown, and this is not always the case. There. is . 
also the difficulty of obtaining reliable. statistics of the factors in 
question, even when they are known. It should also be borne in mind 
in drawing conclusions from correlations which appear to exist between 
variables, that measures of correlation do not establish causal relation- 
shigs: they merely measure the associaiion between variables. The 
measurement of correlation is one thing, its interpretation quite another. 





~ "8 in problems such as this which cover 2 number of years the time element: 
usually enters inte the problem and has to be reckoned with. 


Percentage expenditure on Food, 


CHART A 


Showing the relation between the total income and the 
percentage expenditure on food. 





CHART B 
Showing the percentage expenditure on the different groups for 


families with an income of Re 60 but of different size. 
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Size of Family expressed in units: 


Percentage expenditure on the different groups 


CHART C 


Showing the parcentege expenditure on the different groups 
for familias of the same size (3°03 units} but with 


different incomes, 





Percentage expenditure on the different Groups, 


CHART D 


Showing the relation between the percentage expenditure on the 
’ different groups and the Income per unit, 
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TABLE A. 
; Classification of Families according to Income and Size. 









ig Size of the Family Expressed in Units. 
A 4. 
“Income of the J | ; 
Family $ zg x ¥ x 42) 45148751 1541 5:7 
in Rupees. a and | and | and { and | and 


junderjunder|under| 
31) 54, 





95 and under 100 ‘ 
er under 95 

a5 and under 90 ae 
80 and under 85 ; ~jol 
75 and under'80 ‘t 

70 and under 75 1 

65 and ule 70 
60 and under 6s 4 

55 and under 60 4 

50 and ander 55 

45 and under $0 » Rel tes 
40 and ander 45 ' we 
35 and under 40 

30 and under 35 

Totals 
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TABLE B, 


Estimates with their Standard Errors and the Corresponding Coefficients of 
Correlation, 





able. 
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“Xy (Surplus) X,=M,=327 ... a 
X,= —2-88+ 071K, ‘aa Fay +°372 055 
X= 580-1'273X, fe=—"411="053 
K,= 93+ 097X,—1°664K,] Yyy= "639037 
X, (Food) ve | X= M = 5334 ses 
X,=63'14— ‘154%, = ra=—'410+'053 
K,=4418+2'802K, i T= +'460% 050 
Xy=5477— “210K, +3'652X, fey = 72031 
el) we | X=My=S'29_ ei 
aa X,=688—"025X, bee 
X,=6'50—"368X, oe 
X,=7'53—020X,— “284K, 
X, (Rent} Py as 
X=17'40—1°210X, En 
X,=15°08+ “046K,;—1°396X, 
(Clothing) ... | X,=M,=10°85 ... os 
* X= 837+ 039K, Ea r= B+ 059 
X,=12'06—"360%, ee p= — "147.062 
K,= 966+°048K,— 501%, 7p1g= "332056 
* XX, (Household X,=M,=26S ... 
requisites). X,=1°21+°023X, ¥y= +336 056 
X,=268—"009X, fe= — 009 063 
X,=1°40+ 024K, — “107X, . Feng "349* 056 
X, (Miscellaneous) X,=M,= 1464 - 
X= 9364+ 083K, Yq= + °31Z22°057 
X,=2190—2219X, an Tq= — 515046 
X,=15°60 + 125K, — 2°725X_ Tyg ="687 033 
Xo (Husband's Xip= Myp=4'55 es 
clothing). Xp=403— ‘001X, an Typ = — 012063 
Xp=F21—1118%, ae —'667 £035 
Xy~=7'35+ ‘017X,—1187X, 
Xy (Wife's Xn=My=3'38 Ki 
clothing}. Xn=3'85—"007X, a Fyn =— 095063 
Xy=591— 772K, a Tug ~ "615039 
Xy=5'67 +°005X,—"792K, Ty “618+'039 
Xz (Children’s web . 
clothing). Xy= — 054+ ‘047K, Yum = +311 057 


“721 2030 


X= —Z80+1743X, 
"733%°029 


Xp=—38S+ “OVX, + 
T658X,. 
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TABLE C, 


Partial Correlation Coefficients and Partial Regression Coefficients with 
their Standard Ervers. 





Partial correlation coefficients and partial regression 
coefixients when 






a 





































&, (Surplus) we b raa= +°5372°045 Fers= —561'043. 
bua= +°097E°010 brey= —1'664:°156, 

%, (Food) .. | raqg= —"610°040 rer= $637E028. 
bag= —210£°017 bar= +3°6S2%'280, 

X, (Fuel | faa= —'234%'060 fe= —"201061, 
bga= —0214 005 baa= — "284088. 

X (Rent we | Paa= +°268:°059 Ferm —"463-050, ‘ 
Bast +°046£°010 bey =. —1°396£169. 

X, (Clothing) ee | Fna= +0058 Tra= —223+ 060. 
bna= +°0484010 b= —"5614°155, 

X, (Household requisites} | ra.= +°3494°056 Fe.= —'101+'063. 
bua= + 024-004 Bae —"107E°067. 

Xe (Miscellaneous)... | r-g= +°5312045 T= —"6452:°037. 






baa= $°1254°013 Brey — 2725204. 






Xy (Husband’s clothing} Trea= +°21S£(060 


bra= +°0172005 


Tea = —686°034. 
bier = —1'187 2-080. 







Xu (Wife's clothing)... | ruye= +°0774'063 


buae= +°005E°004 






Fuei= —614t 039, 
Puer= — "792+ 064. 






Xaz (Children’s cothing}...| rine= +196 061 


Buna +°021E-007 


Fingt= +6994 '032. 
Binet = + 1°658:E°107. 
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TABLE D. 
The Values of ¢ with their Standard Errors and the Ratios between them. 


Estimated variable. 








ced Gp é 





X, (Surplus)... ie ; ‘ bs="010 
X, (bod) ats = : 3] Cg=O4L 
X, (Fuel) oe we) k=" {a= 033° 
XX, (Rent) se Ps = 037] 2 ba='030 
X, (Clothing)... _ . J os b= "062 
X, (Household requisites)... ‘ ton ey='037 
X, (Miscellaneous) we 4 : ; a= "016 
X,p {Husband's clothing)... = , “8 | Sao s="021 
Xqy {Wife's clothing) w | Soro | * "1 | Sins 97077 
Xs (Childrén’s clothing}... | a, = "010 | "Bt Cin a= 136 
Xx (Total clothing} + (Hus- | . wes wife fies g='231 
band’s clothing). 
TABLE E. 
Estimates with their Standard Errors and the Corresponding Coefficients of 
Correlation. . 
: . Standard 
Estimated variable, Estimate. Pst halh, 2 Coefficient of correlation, 


) 2) 3} (4) 











X, (Surplus)... | Xy= —3°644261Ky... | op9= 213 Yo= +5924 ‘04 












X, (Food) X,=6M—'673X, Og =F28 Pe= —775E 025 

X, (Fuel)- we | Xj=5'3O0-"0004Ky PO g 2122 Fy= —002£°063 

X, (Rent) wis | Xg=10564-143K, | gg = 236 Yeq= +°3404'056 

X; (Clothing)... | X,=9'66+°059X, ae | Opp = 21 Fp—= 411654062 

X, (Household X,=1'89+ 038K, | ogg= 90 Yeo= +°243£°060 
requisites}. 

X, (Miscellaneous) } X,=5°62+°447X, coe || tpg 2'52 Fo= +°7274°030 . 

Xz (Husband's Xp=k774°138X. | eg 1 17 | rie o= +°S77E OZ 
clothing). 

Xa (Wife's clothe | Xy=1614-088X, | ong= 93] ry g= +°491 E048 
ing}. * 

Xe (Chiicen’s Xp=624—165N, | ayo = UBL | rig = "478049 








clothing}. 





— 
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TABLE F. 


Regression Coefficients with their Standard Errors, and the Values of © with 
their Slandard Errors and the Ratios between them. 


Estimated variable. Regression coefficient. ¢ erro of Ratio. 
X, (Surplas} ee Bug = +°261=°023 fe ='098 "040 25 
3, (Food)... a be = 673035 fe = O11 “013 8 
%, (Fuel)... es by =— DOH 013 lee = 047 027 1? 
X, (Rent) ... BSS bg = +°143 +025 beg ="042 *026 16 
X; (Clothing) ae bry = + 7059-022 fm ="056 "030 19 
X, (Household requisites} bay = +0384 010 fq ='003 007 s 
X, (Miscellaneous)... bgp = 4°447°027 fe ="002 "006 4 


Xy (Husband's clothing) Bing = 111382 O12 Line="034 "023 15° 
Xu {Wife’s clothing)... Bye =+°0382010 fine=085 037 “23. 
Xz (Children’s clothing? Bing = "165+ °019 Ling= 017 017 | - 10 


PART I1.—The Cost of Living in Rangoon. 
Secrion A.—PricE INDEX NUMBERS IN GENERAL. 


1.—Index Numbers. 


142, The term “index number ” has been defined by different. 
‘writers in various ways. According to Day® it is a number designed to 
express the relative change or difference of 2 group of related variables. 
This is perhaps as simple a definition as any other. Index numbers 
should not be. confused with relative numbers. If the annual produc- 
tion in Burma of any mineral, say tin, was under consideration, a series 
of relative numbers could be obtained by making the production of one 
particular year, called the base” year, equal to 100. But if the annual 
production of all minerals in Burma were under consideration, and a 
series of numbers was needed to measure the output of minerals as a_ 
whole, such numbers would be termed index numbers. Relative 
numbers are sometimes referred to as index numbers, but it is better to _ 

restrict the latter term to figures which represent the combination of a 
number of series. If the original data are.prices the relative numbers 
are usually called price relatives, 


2—Price Index Numbers. 


143. Index numbers have been used for measuring changes in a 
variety of phenomena, but it is chiefly in connection with prices that 
the technique of their construction has been developed. The first 
price index number appears to have been constructed by an Italian, 
G. R. Carlif, who reduced the prices paid for grain, wine and oil in 1750 
to percentages of change from their prices in 1500, added the 
percentages together and divided the sum by three, ic, itwas an 
arithmetic average of three price relatives. The theory and practice of 
index numbers was chiefly developed in England. During the Napoleonic 
‘wars there were violent price Auctuations and several attempts were 
made to measure these fluctuations. But it was not till the second-half 
of the 19th century that index numbers of prices began to be published 
regularly in England. The earliest was that of the London Economist, 





® See Statistical Analysis by Edmund E, Day, Chapter XX, page 328. 

+See pages 7—10 of Bulletin No. 284 of the United States Bureau of Laboar 
Statistics : Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign 
Countries, by Wesley C. Mitchell, from which this is taken. 
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which was begun in 1869. Then came Sauerbeck’s in 1886. Both 
these index numbers were for wholesale prices and were simple 
arithmetic averages of price relatives. Apparently reliable data were 
not then available for the determination of weights. Within recent 
years it has been realised that price movements are much more important 
in some commodities than in others, and the price relatives have usually 
been weighted according to their importance. Thus the present Board 
of Trade index of wholesale prices isa weighted geometric average of 
price relatives. Retail price index numbers and cost of living index 
mumbers are of much more recent growth. Practically all the current 
cost of living index numbers have been compiled since the war. 


3.—Weighted Arithmetic Averages of Price Relatives, 


144, When price relatives are weighted the money value of the 
different commodities produced, exchanged or consumed is usually 
taken to be a measure of their importance. But this money value 
changes from one year to another and the problem at once arises as to 
when these values should be calculated. If the index compares prices 
at one date with those at another date * the values might be calculated 
at either of thetwo dates. For instance, if ), #:)", f'”. . . are the 
prices of different commodities at date ‘0’, the base date (the subscript 
in the #’s indicates the date and the superscript, the different com- 
modities) ; go! go’ ao”. . the corresponding quantities ; $,' 9,” 6,” 
the prices of these commodities at date “ 1”~—which will be referred to 
as the selected date ; and g,'q," 9"... the corresponding quantities, 
then the values-of the commodities will be :' go, fs" Go", Bo" an" 
at the base date and 4,’ 9)’, $a", #:" o/” . : . at the selected date. 
A price index weighted with values at the base date will be— 


b, bo % + B, tbo” %" + on po” 90” . 
to a + te’ & + Pd an . 
F . 
The price relatives (e.g., a) are here multiplied by the weights (e.g., 


e 
* bo q}, and the sum of the quantities so obtained isthen divided by the 


A 
sum of the weights. This fraction may be written % jy Pe % In this 
. 2 Ba % 
expression “ 2% ”, the Greek leiter Sigma or “ S” (the initial letter of 
sum), means “the sum of such terms as”. Similarly a price- index 


fh. 
weighted with values at the selected date will be > 4. 2: % 


2 AG 
* Some price index numbers compare prices at the same time at different pl: 
1S tne Monon only sce umbess. which compare prices at the aamme place; at 
ferent wi nsidered al remarks probably apply equally 
well to the other class of index num me qoee py - 
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145. There are two other methods of weighting which are analogous 
to these. In one of them the weights are obtained by multiplying the 
Prices at the base date by the quantities at the selected date, and 
in the other the prices at the selected date are multiplied by the quanti- 
ties at the base date. These two formule are numbered I] and III 
below ; formulz I and IV have been described above :— 





enconeecnonseensconseonsenel LL, 


AiG 

zB 5, h 

2s, sy 
146. It cau be shown that formula IU] is greater than formula I and 
formula IV greater than formula II unless all the price relatives are 
equal.* Formulz III and IV may be rejected as they possess what 
Irving Fisher calls “ bias," i.¢., they are subject to a foreseeable tendency 
to err in one particular direction.t The remaining formule can be 


written— : s e 
ZAG % 
Tae Sae 


OM x? = 5 fr te and Y= ty % 


esarenssscnencecnsesceransed Wy 





st 2 na Bet By? — { Say)? 
then _ fe ‘fo = SS 
“ya = Sxy Sy 
The numerator =3 {x’ yy" ~~ x y'' where the summation extends to all pairs 
of commodities. Substitution of the original vaines gives— 


28 be Bo Ste! Ge Be” 9" (2 ag) fy 

















_ ry a 
2% ~~ Tan ~— Thide Fe , a 
Pi tata at f th te 
simiarly RAS Span wWara'a’(% ~ %) 
7A Thiet The M Fit 


As stated above the summation in the numerators extends to all pairs of 
commodities, These expressions are both positive unless all the price relatives are 
equal, in which case they vanish. As far as is known, these expressions have never 
appeared before. Irving Fisher on page 384 (First Edition) of “ The Making of Index 
Numbers" and F. C. Mills on pages 209-10 of “ Statistical Methods” shew that 
formula IL will ordinarily be greater than formula I and formula IV greater than 
formula Ii, but they do not obtain mathematical expressions for the differences, or 
show that these differences vanish only when all the price relatives are equal 

+ See page 86 {first edition) of his “The Making of Index Numbers: 
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In these forms they are not averages of relatives at all. but ratios of 

aggregates, t.c., each is the ratio between the cost of a fixed quantity of - 
goods at the selected date to the cost at the base date. Practically all 

index numbers are either averages of relatives or ratios of aggregates.” 

Just as a price relative may be considered as measuring either the _ 
percentage change in the price of a commodity from one date to another 
or the ratio of the cost of a fixed amount of the commodity at one date 
to that at ancther,so a price index may be considered as measuring 
either the average percentage change in the prices of certain commodi- 
ties from one date to another, #2, an average of price relatives, or the 
ratio of the cost of a fixed amount of commodities at one date to 
that at another, t.¢, a ratio of aggregates. Each conception appears 
appropriate for certain purposes, A cost of living index is perhaps 
best regarded as a ratio of aggregates. 


147, Any arithmetic average of price relatives, simple or weighted, 
can, of course, be expressed as a ratio of aggregates, inasmuch as xe 
lo 


can be written ae Other things being equal an index ex pressed 


as a ratio of aggregates is to be preferred to one expressed as a weighted 
arithmetic average of price relatives, since its meaning can be more 
easily grasped, 


4—Other Averages of Price Relatives. 


148. In the preceding paragraph arithmetic averages of price relatives 
have been discussed. Other averages are, however, in use. The most 
common are the geometric average, weighted or simple, and the median. 
In fact, if data are not available for the determination of weights the 
simple geometric average and median are generally to be preferred to 
the simple arithmetic average. This is because frequency distributions? 
of price relatives are often—especially if the dates far apart— 
asymmetrical or skew. Thisis due to the fact that a price relative has 
no upper limit—an increase of 100, 500 or 1,000 per cent. or more is 
possible—but 100 per cent. is the maximum decline possible, which 
occurs when the price falls to zero. If, however, the logarithms of the 
price relatives are plotted instead of the actual values, or what amounts 
to the same thing, if the actual values are plotted on a ratio or logarithmic 
chart, a much more symmetrical distribution is obtained. This tendency 





_ © There is another type, namely, ratios of averages, but they are, for all intents 
and purposes, the same as ratios of aggregates. 
+ Se paragraph 112 of the supplementary Burmese enquiry for the meaning of a 
frequency distribution. 
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for price relatives to foliow a geometric law of dispersion is a strong 
argument for the use of the geometric average in taking simple averages 
of these relatives. Weighting the price relatives of course alters things 
to a certain extent, but ordinarily, whenever percentages of change are 
being averaged, the use of the geometric mean, either simple or weight- 
ed, would appear to be advisable. It should be noted that in skew 
distributions the arithmetic mean is usually farther from the mode than 
either the geometric mean or medign, and is therefore not so representa- 
tive. The nature of a distribution of price relatives may have a definite 
bearing on the selection of the appropriate average. It will be seen later 
that the purpose the index number has to serve may also govern the type 
of average used. 


5.—Ratios of Aggregates. 
149. in paragraph 146 two ratios of aggregates have been given, namely, 


26190 Zh . 
lane and Frogs In the first formula the weights are based on the 


quantities of the base year, and in the second, on those of the selected 
year. They are the two fundamental forms and there appears to be no 
reason for preferring one. to the other. A compromise is usually 
effected, such as :-— 
hi 0 Zhan 
Jf x 2 fog 

which isthe geometric mean. This is Irving Fisher's “ ideal” index 
number.” Another compromise may be effected by taking the arith- 


F woe (232) thie) 
metic mean of the weights, namely Sa (BER) Bly Sms lao + 9)" 
2 
150. When accuracy, simplicity and rapidity of calculation are all 

taken into account this last formula is perhaps as good as any other index 
number for comparing the prices at one date with those at another, 
when quantities are available for both dates. Usually, however, a price 
index number has to serve for several dates, ¢.g., it might have to express 
the change in the level of prices over a period of ten years or so. In 
such a case a series of what are called chain index numbers could be 
computed in which the weights and prices are those of contiguous years. 
But it has been shownt that the errors involved in following this method 
are cumulative and may be serious if the links are chained for a number 
of years. Itis also open to the objection that both prices and quantities 
are changed in each application of the formula and it is almost impossible 
fo say what proportion of the final result is accounted for by changes in 

® See his “ The Making of Index Numbers.” 

+ See article by Warren M. Persons in the Review of Economic Siatisiics for May 
1921, pages 103—113, in which he has used the “ ideal” index. 
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prices and what part by changes in quantities : : itis a composite which 
represents neither price movements nor quantity changes separately.” 
As a rule the purpose of a price index number is to measure the ‘hove- 
ment of prices only, Thereisalso the practical objection that, except 
in special cases, yearly, to say nothing of mtnthly, weights aré tot 
usually available. In general, therefore, itis better to use a Formula 
with fixed weights when an index number is required for a number of 
years. Such an index number measurés the change in one factor only, 
namely, the price, and is therefore more easily understood. 


151. Ifthe weights are those of the base year ‘the aggregativé tyes rsa 
index number, 1. ey one which is a ratio of ae becomes ae 


LE other aieisite are chosen it fnay | be written 22 orgs = The aggregative 


index with constant weights is particularly suitable for cost of living 
index numbers ; it measures the change in the cost of a fixed quantity of 
goods. These fixed weights musi, of course, be fairly representative 
throughout the period, and a change made as soon as they cease to be. 
This point is discussed later in paragraphs 155 to 160. 


6—Purpose of Price index Numbers. 


152. One of the first points to be decided in the construction of an 
index number is the purpose to be served by it, since this determines 
what commodities have to be selected, and it may also have some bearing 
on the type of average employed. To give an illustration: the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York has constructed a price index, which 
it publishes monthly in the Cozznerce Monthly,” the purpose of which 
is to construét an indicator which will respond with the utmost prompt- 
ness and sensitiveness to the varying fortunes of busiriess. It ts not 
intended to picture the general price ievel but to show in what tirsctton 
those prices most closely related to business activity are moving. Tt 
is therefore restricted to the more basic raw materials, as they dre 
widely traded in and feel economic pressure quickly ; information 
as to their prices is also definitely and speedily available. Such dn index 
has to combine great sensitiveness to price change with ability {0 escape, 
in some measure at least, the distorting effects both of abnormal fluctua- 
tion and immobility, and this has been accomplished by employing an 
averaging process based on a modified median.T 


153. Index numbers are sometimes constructed with no clearly defined 
purpose. For instance, most of the wholesale price index numbers 
purport to measure the general level of prices or the purchasing pdwér 





* See page 363 of Statistical dnaivsis by Edmund E: Day. 
+ See article by E. M. Miller and F. J. Cavanaugh on “ Price. ‘Index of . the 


Nationat Bank of Commerce in New York" in the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association for June 1927. 
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of money. Such an index ought strictly to include representative data 
from all the various goods and services for which money is exchanged, 
¢.8., rents, wages, salaries, discount and interest rates, prices of stocks 
and shares, besides the various other commodities which are sold at 
retail as well as wholesale rates. As far as is known no index at present 
does this. 

154, In general the total field of prices to be covered by an index 
number can be divided into groups, each with its own characteristic 
price fluctuations. It is difficult to isolate these groups as the inter- 
relations which prevail within the price system are extremely compli- 
cated. But it must be remembered that most, if not all, index numbers 
are made from samples, and if the index is to be of any value it must 
bea representative sample, and include commodities from all the various 
groups which have characteristic peculiarities of fluctuation. Ordinarily, 
the greater the number of commodities which can be includedin a 
sample, the more likely are the results to be representative. This is one 
of the most important, as well as difficult, aspects of the problem of index 
number construction and, unfortunately, has not been given the attention 
it deserves. 


7.—Accuracy of Price Index Numbers. 


155. It has been seen that most index numbers are made from 
samples and they are, therefore, subject to the errors due to sampling, 
These are errors due to incompleteness of data. In the case of 
unweighted averages the calculation of the probable error is not very 
difficult, but for’other averages it is very troublesome.* 


156. But there are also errors in index numbers caused by errors in 
the data. It is commonly believed that errors in weights are not so 
important as errors in prices and it is perhaps worth while examining 
this to see how far itis true. The aggregative type of index number 


= will be used. This formula, or what amounts to be the same 
thing, the weighted arithmetic average of price relatives, is used in 
practically all cost of living index numbers. 





*Traman L. Kelley in “ Certain Properties of Index Numbers ” in the Quarterly 
Publication of the American Statistical Association for September 1921 has 


suggested °6745 cE as a measure of the probable error for an index number 


ich is a ratio of aggregates. r being the coefficient of correlation between 
ine series of index penbers for two Sando halves into which the series of 
quotations is divided, and o the mean of the standard deviations of the two 
sub-series. ‘This formuta is based upon certain assumptions including that of 
random sampling, but if 25 or more per cent. of the possible quotations are 
utilised material error in the formula is introduced, the true probable error 
being less than that given by the formula. In the constraction of the cost of 
living index numbers in this Report the expenditure on the commodities 
jaciuded amount to more than 80 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
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157. To use the methods of the differential calculus: if 81 is the 
change produced in the index number I by a change 8 4,‘ in the price 
#: of a particular commodity in the selected year, then— 


Ep wtw' dp! 


1+ésI= tae 


and. 8J= W2h _ btw 2p 


Zpw ~ 2hw fy 


piw 3p 


which gives at af 
1 


IT zpw 

Thus the ratio of the percentage error in the index, namely u , to 

the percentage error in the price of a commodity in the selected year, 
ast 

namely rey , is equal to the ratio between the cost of this commodity 


in the aggregate, namely $,’ w,’, to the total cost of the aggregate in 
the selected year, namely © 4, w. 


158. Similarly the error produced in I by an error in 3,’ is given by 


___ 2ayw =o, w 
I+dI= She WOR The w Bho 
A + Zpw 





= 2p w' 8 ho i ii i 
rs { 1- ea approximately, if the error is small. 


This gives SI =— Zhw _ wet 





2pow thw 
5 a __ wth, 
and T7" she 
= —fow, oh 
Zhow fs 


This is similar to the first result except that it has a negative sign, 
which means that I decreases if #', increases, and vice versa. This 
relation of course holds, and then only approximately, only when the 
error is small. 
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159, The effect of an error in the weights has now to be considered. 
It is given by— 


SI a Th wih/ dw — rpw 
Phw+p,diw fp,w 


hi F be w=h,"'S , ww) Bw 


2 pow (E tow + py Bw’) 


‘fiw’ : tee" aw 


This gives 22 —M3A@ Faw) “W 
: (i+ B22 
Ihw. 
81 plw' f Bt 2 pw 3 
= ol? ine g ae a al 
which may be written =lhe\t thw? oF 7 ie = 
a 
(i+ os 


“ow fe be aw’ 
rE) { eters } wT 
Po hwy 
(+4 a) . 
_ few" 1 dw 
= The {%-1} wv. 
approximately, if the error in weights is small. “Thus in addition to the 
reducing factor be there is, in addition, the factor (F ana 1) which 








will ordinarily be considerably less than unity and may te very smail 
indeed. Thus a cOmmodity may be a very important one but if its price 
relative does not differ much from the index it is not necessary for its 
weight to be determined with any great accuracy. In normal times, if 
the interval between the dates is not great, the price relatives should 
not differ a great deal from themselves and therefore from the index, 
and accuracy in weighting is not of very great importance. An index 
calculated with weights belonging to one of the two dates will therefore 
not differ greatly from one based on weights belonging to the other 
date. It is for this reason that it is possible in normal times te obtain 
an accurate price index, even though the consumption of the com- 
modities may have altered somewhat between the two dates. 


8—Continuity of Price Index Numbers. 


160. It has been shown that if a price index number is to measure 
only changes in prices the weights used must be constant over the 
period covered by the index, But it is also necessary that these weights 





"ol 


be and I are, of course, expressed as fraqtions. 
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should be representative over this period. It follows that prices at two 
dates can be compared only if the consumption of the commodities at the 
two dates is sensibly the same, since it is only in such cases that fixed 
weights can be obtained which are truly representative. Changes in the 
consumption of commodities may be very small from year to year but 
may become appreciable over a period of, say, 50 years. In comparing 
prices over such a long period the position is also aggravated by the fact 
that the price relatives will probably be very divergent, and this makes 
the need for accuracy in weighting all the greater.” It becomes 
necessary therefore to change the weights from time to time. The 
frequency with which this should be done depends on how quickly 
conditions change. Ordinarily it is advisable, even in normal times, to 
test the weights at regular intervals, since changes in the production of 
commodities and the demand for them take piace so quickly that some 
commodities rise to importance and others drop out of it within a 
decade. 


Section B.—Cost oF Livinc INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
RANGOON, 


1—Introduction. 


161. The term “ cost of living” isnot always used in the same sense. 
For instance, the statement is often made that the cost of living is higher 
now than it was before the war. If made by a workman this may mean 
that his wages now do not buy as much as his wages did before the war.f 
With this meaning there are two variable elements, namely, wages and 
prices. Or again it may mean that the money‘cost of maintaining the 
workman's present standard of living is greater than the cost of maintain- 
ing his standard of living before the war. With this interpretation the 





© For instance, in the wholesale price index for India compiled by the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence the base year is 1873. In the year 1920 the price 
relatives, 39 in number, varied from 61 to 509. The index number, obtained by taking 
the simple arithmetic average of the price relatives, is 281. Such an index is of little, 
if any, value. It is understood that its revision is now under consideration. Ht might 
be noted that if price relatives had been calculated for 1873 with 1920 as base the 
simple arithmetic average of these relatives would have been 43, i.¢., the increase in 
prices between 1873 and 1920 would be proportional to an increase from 43 to 100, 
iz., from 100 to 233. This is very different from the increase given when 1873 was 
taken as the base year, namely from 100 to 281. It has been shown that a simple 
arithmetic average of price relatives is equivalent to a ratio of aggregates in which the 
weights are the quantities that can be bought for a fixed amonnt al the base date {sce 
paragraph 147}. A change of base therefore changes the weights because the prices 
of the commodities are not the same at the two dates. The simple geometric average 
ia this case is 260. 
tThis is the interpretation given by Royal Meeker. See his article on “The 
possibility of compiling a cost of living index“ in the U.S.A. Monthly Labour Review 
for March 1919. 
6 
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variable elements are prices and the standard of living. Or again it may 
mean that the money cost of maintaining a certain fixed standard of 
living, possibly that before the war, is greater now than it was before 
the war. In this case there is only one variable element, namely prices. 
It may also mean—though the workman might not admit it—that he has 
now greater difficulty in maintaining his present standard of living on his 
present wages than he had before the war in maintaining his standard 
of living then on his wages at the time. Here there are three variable 
elements, namely, prices, wages and the standard of living. There are 
possibly other interpretations. 


162. Measurements of each of these changes might be useful for 
different purposes. For instance, a measurement of the quantities of 
goods and services which wages will buy now with what wages would 
have bought before the war (the first interpretation) would measure the 
change in real wages. A comparison between the cost in 1918 of main- 
taining the actual standard of living in 1918 with the cost in 1914 of 
maintaining the actual standard of living in 1914 (the second inter- 
pretation) was made by the Sumner Committee in 1918°. But it is only 
for measuring the changes in the cost of living caused by changes in 
prices only (the third interpretation) that cost of living index numbers 
have been used. 


2—Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


163. A cost of living index is a price index in which the weights 
of the commodities are determined according to the importance of 
those commodities in consumption, and it has been shown that if a price 
index is to measure only changes in prices the weights must be constant 
over the period for which the index is reqnired. Thus, if the changes 
in the cost of living of a particular family are being measured the 
weights of the commodities must be based on the importance of these 
commodities in the consumption of this family. And if fixed weights 
an be obtained which are roughly representative of this family’s con- 

* sumption throughout the period for which the index is required, then the 
corresponding index will measure fairly accurately the changes in its 
cost of living over this period, particularly if the dispersion of the price 
relatives is not great (see paragraph 159). Similarly if fixed weights can 
be obtained which are roughly representative of the consumption of 
several families, i.¢., of a section of the commuaity, then the corres- 
ponding cost of living index will measure fairly accurately the changes 
in the cost of living of this section of the community. 


164. In many countries cost of living index numbers have bees 
constructed for the whole community composed of families of very 
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different standards of living, but the more homogeneous the section of the 
community and the more restricted the area (since prices vary from place 
to place) the more likely is it that a cost of living index will measure 
accurately the changes in the cost of living of the families included. A 
cost of living index constructed for a particular class of the community 
should therefore not be used for measuring the changes in the cost of 
living of any other class unless there are reasonable grounds for thinking 
that the standards of living of the two classes are not very dissimilar. For 
example, the British Gevernment has been severely criticised because it 
has used the Ministry of Labour cost of living index which is based on 
the expenditure of a working class family, to measure the changes in the 
cost of living of civil servants and retired officers of the Army and Navy 
for the purpose of fixing their pay or pensions. 


165. It should also be borne in mind that the increase in the cost of 
living from one date to another has not one definite value, like the length 
ofa stick. Certain weights are used in the calculation of the index 
number which measures this increase and these weights are a com- 
promise between weights representative of the consumption at each 
date. This compromise can be effected in many ways, and although 
some compromises might be better than others it cannot be said that 
any oneindex is absolutely correct and that the others are only 
approximations to it. It might perhaps be thought useless to attempt 
to measure a fictitious thing which has no definite value. But if the 
“living ” at the two dates is comparable, and information as to prices 
and quantities at the two dates is available, then the cost of living 
index numbers obtained by taking the various compromises will ordi- 
narily not differ a great deal from one°another—provided, of course, 
areliable formula has been used—and for all practical purposes any 
one of them might be taken to measure the change in the cost of 
living. At the same time it should be remembered that the value of 
an index number is dependent on the weights used in calculating it. 


3.—Determination of Weights. 


166, The most satisfactory way of determining the average consumption 
‘of a number of families is by means of a budget enquiry. This method 
is equally appropriate for the community as a whole or for any class 
or group of the community. What is sometimes called the aggregate 
-expenditure method has also been used when the object has been to 
measure the change in the cost of living of the community as a whole. 
When this method is used the aggregate consumption of certain 
articles by the whole community is.obtained, usually by adding imports 
to production and subtracting exports. But accurate values can be 
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obtained only for a very limited number of articles, and as a rule this 
‘method is now used only when no data are available from budget 
studies. 

167. In the present enquiry separate cost of living index numbers have 
been calculated for (2) Burmese, (6) Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, (c} 
Hindustanis and {d) Chittagonians, and the budgets collected for these 
races have been used to determiae the weights. The formula used for 

. calculating the index numbers may be written he In this formula 


the prices #, are the prices at date “0,” the base date, which has been 
taken to be the year 1913. The quantities “ ¢,” which are the weights, 
represent the consumption during the years 1926 and 1927 since these 
were the years in which the budgets were collected. The prices “p,? 
are the prices at any selected date “1” for which the index number is 


required. The formula may also be written 3B hy % which is a 
hoa 

weighted arithmetic average of price relatives in which the weights are 

fe 9, 4.€., prices in the base year 1913 multiplied by quantities represen- 

tative of the consumption during 1926-27. 

168. The weights are given in Table XLII. This table also 
shows how the index numbers are calculated. These weights are 
based on the monthly consumption of a single individual (Indian races) 
or of a family (Burmese) but they must not Be taken to represent the 
actual consumption of the commodities in question. Some commodities 
have been omitted and others have been combined and represented by 
one commodity. Two kinds of rice have been included for the 
Burmese and Hindustanis sipce both are consumed in fair quantities, 
Only one kind of pulses has been included although in some cases more 
than one are consumed. Potatoes and onions have been included but no 
fruit or other vegetables since it was impossible to obtain reliable 
prices. Clothing and household requisites have been taken together 
since bedding and clothing are made of similar materials. The articles 
made of cotton included in the index have been taken to represent 
all articles made of cotton, and similarly for articles made of Silk.” In 
the miscellaneous’group the only items included are soap, cheroots, and, 
in the case of the Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, liquor also. Under 
cheroots is included all expenditure on tobacco. The commodities 
included in the different index numbers represent more than 80 per 


cent. of the actual expenditure. 
4—Collection of Prices. 


169. The collection of monthly retail prices since 1913 of the 
different articles included in the cost of living index numbers has been 
asi exceedingly difficult task. Ordinarily retail shop keepers do not keep 
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accounts of sales, and even when they do, the accounts are usually 
destroyed after a few years. But aftera diligent search some reliable 
shops were at last found in which records were available since 1913. 
These records were often mixed up with other matter and many weary 
hours were spent by the investigators in picking ont what was wanted. 
For some of the commodities the prices collected by the Corporation 
“were used. : 


170. In the case of rents some difficulty was experienced since the 
increase has not been the same in all quarters, In the case of the Indian 
races who, when they are not given free quarters by employers, occupy 
the registered lodging houses in the centre of the town, the increase has 
been greater than for the Burmese who prefer to live farther ouf. As 
regards the houses occupied by Burmese families, many are more or less 
of a temporary nature, being composed of planks, mat and dhannt and 
it was impossible to find out the rent of these buildings in 1913 since 
they were not then in existence. The figures for rent were obtained 
from Mr. C, B. Rennick, F.S.1., Assessor to the Corporation, who very 
kindly went through the assessment records since 1913 and worked out 
two sets of index numbers—one for Indians, based on the increase in 
rents in the centre of the town and the other for the Burmese based on 
the increase in areas a little farther out. 


171, As regards current prices these are collected by the investigators 
from certain shops. In many of the shops from which the working 
classes buy their goods there is no recognised price. The seller fixes 
his price according to the knowledge of the buyer. A Telugu coolie 
has very little idea of what he ought to pay and usually pays much 
more than the proper price. From many shopkeepers it is impossible 
to obtain reliable prices of anything. Adulteration is common, in 
fact, anything which can be adulterated is adulterated. A large number 
of shops has therefore bad to be ruled out because the goods sold there 
are not fixed in quality or grade or because there is no regular selling 
price. The shops from which prices are now collected sell goods of 
recognised qualities or grades and their prices are fixed. The number 
of such shops is not as large as might have been desirable but a few reliable 
prices were considered tobe better than a large number of unreliable 
ones, 

172, The number of quotations taken during the month from each 
shop varies for the different commodities. For instance, in the case of 
rice, chillies, potatoes, onions, fish, beef, the prices of which change fairly 
rapidly, ten quotations are taken during the month but for cheroots. 
only two quotations are taken. In all cases the simple arithmetic aver- 
age of the different quotations is taken. 
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5—Index Numbers. for Rangoon. 


173. The cost of living index numbers are given in Table XLII. 
Separate index numbers are also given for the main groups of expendi- 
ture and for cereals. For the Hindustanis both rice and wheat 
flour are included under cereals but for the other races only rice is 
included. During the early years of the war the retail price of rice was 
abnormally low, particularly in 1917 and the early months of 1918. It 
began to rise towards the end of 1918, and reached a maximum about 
the end of 1921. In 1922 it fell. The price of clothing began to rise 
towards the end of 1915 and reached a maximum in 1919 and 1920. 
In these years cotton goods were about treble the prewar price. Since 
1920 the price of cotton goods has been falling gradually. Very little 
increase in rents appears to have taken place between 1913 and 1915, 
but from 1916 there was a steady increase which was checked by the 
Rent Control Act in 1920. There was a further increase in rents in 
January 1927 when rent control ceased. The prices of the articles in 
the miscellaneous group, namely soap {country cake), tobacco and liquor 
(country), have risen very little above their prewar values and the 
index for this group is therefore appreciably below the cost of living 
index. 


174, It will be noticed that the cost of living has increased more for 
the Hindustanis than for the other races. This is mainly due to the 
fact that they use ghee which has gone up appreciably in price, whereas. 
the other races use only sesamum or mustard oil which have not gone up 
go much. Also they eat more arhar dhal and wheat flour. Fresix 
fish is consumed by all races, particularly by the Burmese. During. 
the rains it is very scarce and the price rises accordingly. This: 
causes the Burmese index number to rise several points. It is not 
khown whether the working class families continue to buy the same 
quantity of fish at the enhanced price: if they do, then the index 
fumber will represent the increased cost. But it is probable that 
they buy something cheaper, ¢.g. beef, and yet obtain the same amount 
of nutriment. It is natural te avoid commodities which have risen 
much in price and substitute others which have risen less, and this 
process of substitution can often be carried on within certain limits. 
without any reduction of standard. But of course no account can be 
taken of such substitutions in the cost of living index. The weights in 
the index numbers represent the consumption during 1926- 27, but it is 
believed that there has been very little change since 1913 in the com- 
meodities consumed by the working classes. 3 
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_ 475, The following table gives the percentage group expenditure in 
the base year 1913 — 3 


Percentage Group Expenditure. 





Tamils, 
Group. Burmese. Relngus and, Hindustanis. 
riyas. 










Food ws we 59°2 507 


Clothing and Household 113 65 st 
Requisites. + 

Rent ... = ss B39 80 91 

Fuel and Lighting ia 49 5? si 


Miscellaneous 





176. The changes in the cost of living of the different races have been 
illustrated graphically in Chart E. These diagrams have been drawn 
on a logarithmic or ratio scale and the reason for using this scale will 
now be explained. Ordinarily, a ratio scale is used and not a natural 
scale when the object is to measure the proportional increase rather 
than the actual increase. An example will perhaps make the meaning 
clearer. In Chart F two diagrams have been drawn, one on the natural 
scale and the other on the ratio scale. The one on the natural scale 
has been taken from Diagram No. 17 opposite page 315 of “ India in 
1925-26 :” it shows the variations in the values of the exports of (i) jute, 
raw and manufactures and (ii) metals and ores during three recent years 
as compared with the averages of the prewar and war periods.” The 
other chart illustrates the same information but is drawn on a ratio 
scale, 


177. if it was desired to show the actual increase in the total value of 
exports contributed by the different articles of export then this would 
be brought out quite clearly by the diagram on the natural stale, since 
on this scale equal increases are represented by equal vertical distances. 
If, on the other hand, it was desired to compare the rates at which the 
exports of different articles were increasing, this would: not be shown 
clearly by the diagram on the natural scale : one might perhaps imagine 
from the fact that the graph for metals and ores in this diagram is nearly 
parallel to the base, while that for jute is decidedly oblique to it, that 





* This is a bad statistical diagram since equal intervals of time have not been 
represented by equal abscisse, but it will do to illustrate the point here. 
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the exports of metals and ores had not increased as fast as those of jute. 
The comparison between the rates of increase is shown clearly in the 
diagram on the ratioscale., In this diagram the vertical spacing has been 
so chosen that equal vertical distances do not represent equal absolute 
increments but equal proportional increments, i.¢., equal rates of change. 
Thus, equal rates of increase aré represented by equal slopes, whether | 
“the line occurs at the top of the diagram or at the bottom. It will be 
seen from the diagram on the ratio scale that since the pre-war period 


the exports of metals and ores have increased at a much greater rate 
than those of jute. , 


178. Ordinarily the movements of prices are best represented'on a 
ratio scale since it is the proportional changes rather than the absolute 
changes, which are important. Asa rule, itis the proportional changes in 
prices rather than the absolute changes, which are most highly correlated 
with changesin economic conditions. In fact, it may be said, in general, 
that a relation is more likely to be found between the proportional 
changes in quantities than between their absolute changes, Relations 


can sometimes be found to exist between quantities simply by drawing 
them on a ratio chart.” 


179, The errors produced in the index numbers by errors in the 
prices and weights are given in Table XLIV. It will be noticed that the 
percentage errors produced in the index by a10 per cent error in the 
weights are much less than those produced by a similar error in the 
prices. In very few of the commodities does even 100 per cent error in 
the weight produce more than 1 per cent error in the index. 





7 

* The ratio chart is extremely useful to business men since the changes in the’ 
sales, profits, turnover, costs of materials, wages, etc., can all be entered on one chart 
and the rate at which each is changing can be seen at a glance. But it is not used to 
anything like the extent that it ought to be, even in America, For a short description 
of the ratio chart and some of the uses to which it may be applied reference is invited 
to ‘ The Ratio Chart in Business" by Pescy A. Bivins, published by the Codex 
Book Company, New York. 
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Showing the change In the cost of living of the working classes In Rangoon 
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Showing the change In the cost of living of the working classes In Rangeon 
since 1913—contd. 


A. BURMESE—contd. 
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Showing | the change in the cost of living of the working classes In Rangoon.” 
: since 1913—contd. 
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Showing the change in the cost of living of the working classes in Rangoon 
since 1918—contd, 


B. TAMILS, TELUGUS AND URIYAS~contd. 
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Showing the change In the cost of living of the working classes in Rangoon 
since 1912—contd. 
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ShowIng the change in the cost of living of the working classes In Rangoon 
since 1913—contd. 
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Showing the change in the cost of living of the working classes in Rangoon 
since 1913—contd. 
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Showing the change In the cost of living of the werung classes [In Rangoon 
since 1913—contd. | 
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CHART F. 


Showing the variations In the values of the exports from British India of 
()) Jute, raw and manufactures and (il) metals and ores, 
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“PART I11.—Conditions of Labour in Rangoon. 


1—Introduction. 


180. In this section it is proposed to deal with the labour only in those 
industries or occupations in which a substantial number of workers 
is engaged. It may conveniently be divided into (1) Factory labour ; 
(2) Labour employed outside factories, ¢.g., shipping and transport 
labonr and labour employed by public bodies ; and (3) Casual labour 
which includes rickshaw and handcart pullers and sampan-wallas. 
Factory labour will be dealt with first. ~ 


2—Factory Labour. 
(a} Lasour iv Rick MiLts. 
{i} Size of the Industry. 


181. Rice milling is the most important industry in Rangoon. In 
1926 according to the annual report of the Chief Tuspector of Factories 
the number of rice mills in Rangoon was 51. It is a seasonal industry 
and the number employed in it varies somewhat during the year. Except 
for a small number of men required to look after the mill machinery, 
etc., who are mainly Chittagonians and are paid direct by the employer, 
practically alPthe labourers employed in rice mills are maistry coolies, 
i., coolies who are recruited and paid by the employers’ labour contrac- 
tors or maistries. . During the busy season which extends from January 
to April, the number of Chittagonians employed is about 2,000 and the 
number of maistry coolies about 14,000, of whom about 10,000 are 
Telugus and about 4,000 Tamils. There are also some Hindustanis 
among the maistry coolies but their number is smali. Most of the 
Chittagonians and about 6,00 Telugus and 2,000 Tamils stay on im the 
mill barracks during the slackseason. The Chittagonians are recruited 
locally and paid direct by the employers and no special interest attaches 
to them. But the manner of recruitment cf most of the maistry coolies 
is peculiar to rice mills and on account of the special interest attached 
to this class of labour it is discussed in some detail in the following 
pages. 

(ii) Nature of the Contract. 


182. The general practice in all rice mills of any size is for the 
employer to enter into a contract with a maistry for the supply of unskilled 
laboar for the various operations carried-on from the point at which paddy 
arrives at the mill to the point at which rice is shipped into cargo boats 
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for export. In most contracts no mention is made of the number of 
workmen required : the maistry agrees to supply sufficient labour as 
and when required day ‘or night at the piece rates laid down. in the 
contract. A sum of money usually between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 is 
always deposited by the maistry with the firm as security for the 
due performance of his duties under the contract, and this deposit is 
liable to be forfeited if the maistry fails to discharge his obligations. In 
some cases the person who obtains the contract does not carry out any 
-part of the work himself, but gives it out to. another contractor. Thig 
sub-contractor has, of course, to pay 2 substantial sum for obtaining the 
work, The existence of this sub-contractor may not be known to the 
employer who deals only with the person whosigns his contract. 


183. The main branches of work provided for in the contract are :— 

(1) Carrying paddy in baskets from boat or rail to godowns ; 

(2) Carrying paddy. in baskets from godowns to hopper 
(feeding the hopper) ; 

(3) Bagging and weighing the rice on the mill floor, and drag- 
ging the bags of rice to the stitching place ; 

(4) Stitching the bags of rice ; 

(5) Carrying the bags to godowns and stacking them there ; and 

(6) Carrying the bags from the godowns to the jetty and ship- 
ping them into cargo boats. 

‘The coolies engaged in these operations will -be referred to as 
paddy carriers (classes (1) and (2) ], bagging coolies [class (3) ], stitching 
coolies [class (4) ] and bag carriers [classes (5) and (6) ]. About two- 
thirds of the maistry coolies in rice mills are paddy carriegs, about one- 
fifth bag carriers and the remainder are about equally divided between 
bagging and stitching coolies. 


184. The person who arranges for the supply of the labour at the 
mill is generally. known as the head maistry. In most mills the bag 
carriers are recruited, paid and supervised by the head maistry himself, 
but in the case of the other coolies this is usually done by sub-maistries. 
Sometimes a head maistry may have a few of his own paddy carriers, 
and very occasionally there are sub-maistries for the bag carriers. The 
head maistry is ordinarily paid a premium by each of the sub-maistries 
in charge of bagging and stitching for the privilege of getting the work. 
In a mill which runs for the greater part of the year and where the 
outturn is fairly large, this premium may be as much as Rs. 500 per 
year. No such payment is made ide the sub-maistries in charge of paddy 
carriers. 


(iii) Recruitment of Labour. 
. 185. Most of the paddy carriers are recreited in India. The sub- 


maistries either themselves go to India or send their agents there about 
October to negotiate with prospective recruits. These recruits are 
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generally well-known to the sub-maistries and are often residents of the 
same ora neighbouring villagé. Advances are paid to them, about 
Rs, 25 being the usual amount, but as mach as Rs. 100 may be paid if the 
recruit has a little property. With this advance the recruit may pay off 
any small debt outstanding ; he also leaves a certain amount with his. 
family to cover their maintenance charges for some weeks. The recruits 
are then brought to Rangoon by the sub-maistries or their agents who- 
bear all the expenses for the journey. On arrival in the mill the recruits. 
are usually made to sign their names or give their thumb impressions on 
a printed form of agreement or on a piece of blank paper. The amount 
is afterwards entered by the maistries. Sometimes they are made to sign: 
promissary notes for sums never less than .the_ total amount ial on 
them. 


186. In addition to the men recruited in India a fairly large number 
of paddy carriers is recruited focally. These coolies have usually come 
to Rangoon independently of the maistries. They divide themselves. 
into gangs each of which nominates a leader from among its members. 
and they visit the mills just before they begin to get busy, see the head 
maistry and come to an understanding with him about the wages to be 
paid. They usually remain in the mill during the busy months only 
and are ordinarily given what is known as backsheesh. This backsheesk 
which is first given as a loan is eventually treated asa gift if the men 
receiving it serve under the head maistry until the close of the busy 
season. The head maistry holds the leader responsible for all his men. 
The practice in respect of backsheesh in almost all mills is for the head 
maistry to get the leader to sign an on-demand promissory note, in which 
no amount is entered or a highet amount than the backsheesh received’ 
is shown. This promissory note is returned or destroyed at the end of 
the busy season, provided, of course,.the men do not run away. The 
amount of backsheesh varies with the number of men in the gang, 
one containing 25 men being paid about Rs. 250 or Rs. 300, which 
works out to between Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 for each man. These 
backskeesh coolies get paid at the same rates as the coolies recruited 
in India. In some cases these locally recruited gangs are not given’ 
backsneesh and are then paid at slightly higher ratés. 


187. In addition to these two classes of paddy carriers who are paid” 
at piece rates a few coolies are sometimes obtained locally by the head 
maistry and paid at daily rates. This usually happens only when the 
mill is very busy and the number so employed is ordinarily very small. 


188. Practically all the bagging and stitching coolies are recruited 
locally by the bagging and stitching sub-maistries respectively who give 
them ioans which are recovered from their wages. Ordinarily about. 
Rs, 50 is advanced to each cooly at the begitining of the year.- Batis 
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- 189, The majority of the bag carriers are recruited locally by the 

hhead maistry. In the large mills in Kanaungto each man is given a 
backsheesh of Rs. 95. In the mills on the Pazundaung creek backsheesk, 
when given, is Rs. 65 or Rs. 70. When it is not given the bag carriers 
ate paid at higher rates. 


(iv) Payments by Employer. . 


190. The following are the rates usually paid by the employer to the 
head maistry for the more important kinds of work in rice mills -— 


Landing paddy aoe From Rs. 0-15-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per 100 baskets. 
Feeding the hopper. From Rs, 0.6.0 to Rs. 0-9-0 nt. He 
Bagging, weighing and ae {double} Rs. 1-6-0 ” 
Stacking From Rs. 1-40 to Rs. 1-12-0 ooo 
Shipping a From Rs. 3-0-0 to Rs. 400 soon 


The different rates for the same kind of work are due to the 
‘different distances the bags or baskets have to be carried. In the case 
of landing paddy from boats, the depth of the boats ig also taken into 
account. Asa rule 2 combined rate is given for bagging, weighing and 
stitching. In one or two mills the contract does not prescribe a tariff 
but an overhead rate for all operations. In addition to these rates, all 
the big rice millers pay the htad maistry a percentage surcharge on the 
amount of the bill. This surcharge was introduced in 1920 because 
the head maistries represented to the millers that they were sustaining 
losses. This surcharge was 25 per cent, in 1920-22, 10 per cent. in 
1923-25 and 20 per cent. in 1926 and 1927. It is understood that the 
surcharge has been reduced to 15 per cent. this year. 


(wy Deductions by the Head Maistry. 


191. The head maistry always keeps the surcharge for himself, but 
in addition he makes other deductions from the amount he receives from 
the employer. For instance, he either pays at lower rates than 
those at which the employer has paid him or he takes a percentage 
commission. In some cases he makes deductions in both ways. Other 
petty deductions are also made. For instance in the work done by 
paddy carriers and bagging and stitching coolies the head maistry takes 
account only of multiples of fifty. Thus if 2,947 baskets of paddy are 
landed frof a boat he pays for only 2,900, although the employer pays 
him for 2,947. In the case of stacking and shipping bags of rice 
tmulfiples of ten only are taken into account. In the case of paddy 
landed from a boat the amount due for unloading each boat is catculated. 
For other operations the amount due for work done is calculated every 
-week. The head maistry also keeps for himself any odd annas and pies, 
az., if theamount due to a sub-maistry comes to Rs. 197-13-9, the head 
amaistry pays him only Rs. 197. 
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192. In the case of the paddy coolies who usually have sub-maistries, 
the amount deducted by the bead maistry before payment to the sub- 
maistry varies from about 6 per cent. (in the busy season} to about 12 
per cent. {in the slack season) of the amount (excluding the surcharge} 
received from the employer. The percentage deducted by the head 
maistry before paying the bagging and stitching sub-maistries is the 
same all the year round and varies from about 10to 15. The bag 
carriers are usually the head maistry’s own coolies and the percentage 
deducted by him is about 10 per cent. for the coolies who receive no 
backskeesh and about 30 per cent. for those whe do. These bag carriers 
have to do very heavy work and are usually in great demand. 


(vi) Deductions by Sub-maisirics. 

193. The deductions made by the sub-maistries are similar to those 
made by the head maistry. The sub-maistry either pays at lower rates 
than those at which the head maistry has paid him or he chargesa 
percentage commission. Annas and pies are also neglected and in 
distributing the amount among all the coolies he takes two or more 
shares for himself. The nature and amount of the deductions made 
by the head maistry and sub-maistries may be illustrated by an 
example, The figures given are for a week’s outturn by the bagging 
and stitching coolies in a fairly large mill during the busy season 
and are believed to be somewhere near the truth, but the deductions 
vary considerably in the different mills. 


Amount veceived by the head maistry from the employer. 
4,567 bags (single stitched, bagged and weighed Rs. a. P. 


@ 1]4 per 100 bags ose 37 10 
31,689 bags (double stitched, "bagged and 

weighed) @ 1/6 per 100 bags... wee 435 11 0 

492 12 0 

Surcharge of 20 per cent a oes 988 8 9 
Amount received by the head maistry from the 


employer ove oon $91 4 9 


Amount received by the stitching sub-maisiry from the head maisiry. 
* 4,550 bags (single stitched) @ Rs. 0-9-6 per 100 


bags . ... ase ~» 27.0 3 
* 31,650 bags (double stitched) @ Rs. 0-9-6 per 100 
bags we ee aw. 18714 9° 
21415 0 





* Only multiptes of SO bags are taken into acconnt. 
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Les— 
: 5 per cent. commission on Re, 214-15-0 Rs. A. P. 
Rs. 10-12-0 
Wages of clerk. ay; sea Rs. 1-00 1112 0 
Balance... é eae 203 3 0 


Amount received by the stitching sub-maistry 203 0 OF 


Amouni received by stitching cookies from the sub-maisiry. 
4,550 bags (single) @ Rs. 0-8-0 per 100 bags... 2212 0 
31,650 bags (double) @ Rs. 0-8-0 per 100 bags ... 158 4 0 


181 0 0 
This is distributed among 34 coolies but the sub-maistry counts 


himself as 6 so the amount is divided by 40 which comes to about 
Rs, 4-8-5 and as odd pies are not paid each coolie gets Rs. 4-8-0. 





- Rs aA Pp. 
Amount received by stitching coolies (34)... 153 0 0 
Amount received by the bagging sub-maisiry from the head maistry. 
< Rs. a. P. 
4,550 (single) @ Rs. 0-10-0 per 100 bags... 28 7 «0 
31,650 (double) @ Rs. 0-10-0 per 100 bags... 197 13 0 
226 4 0 
Less— Rs. A. P. 
5 per cent. commission on 
Rs. 226-4-0 «- 11°55 0 

Wages of clerk 100 125 0 
213 15 0 


Amount received by the weighing sub-maistry 213 0 0° 


Amount received by bagging coolies from the sub-maistry. 

The bagging sub-maistry deducts 5 per cent. from the amount 
received by him (Rs. 213) which leaves Rs. 202-§-7 or Rs. 202 
neglecting annas and pies. There were 34 bagging coolies so this 
amount is divided by 36 (the sub-maistry counting himself as 2 coolies) 
which comes to Rs. 5-9-9 or Rs. 5-9-0 when pies are neglected. 

Amount received by bagging coolies (34) we Rs. 189-2-0. 


* Any odd annas and pies are subiracted from the amount due. 
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‘Thus the Rs. 591-4-9 paid by the mill for weighing, bagging and 
stitching bags is distributed as follows :— 


Rs a OP. 

Head maistry acs ~ ees 175 4 9 
Stitching sub-maistry ... aus ae 50 60 
Bagging sub-maistry ... Ses eas 23 14 «O 
Stitching coolies (34 at Rs. 4-8-0) ane 153 0 0 
Bagging coolies (34 at Rs. 5-9-0} ery 189 2 0 
Total sea 591 4 9 


194. There are other ways in which the head maistry and sub- 
maistries make a little out of the coolies. For instance, in almost all mills 
—at any rate in the busy season—the sub-maistries themselves run a mess 
or arrange with cooks to supply the coolies with food. In both cases 
the messing charges are deducted by the sub-maistries from the wages of 
the coolies, and they naturally see that they don’t lose over it. There 
is also a custom according to which the proceeds of a week’s bill every 
year—usually before the close of the busy season—are kept by the head 
maistry. In return for this he pays for the messing charges of the sub- 
maistries and coolies, which, of course, are much less than he ordinarily 
pays them, Wages in the busy season are usually paid by the head 
maistry and sub-maistries once a fortnight although the head maistry is 
paid by the employer every week. During the slack season there is no 
regular payment of wages to the coolies. They are given a rupee or 
two now and then just to keep them from starving, 


(wii) Indebiedness of the Coolies. 


195. Practically all the paddy carriersand the bagging and stitching 
eoolies are indebted to their sub-maistries. The general practice is for 
the employer to advance money to the head maistry at the beginning of 
the season, and he makes advances to the sub-maistries of the paddy 
carriers, who in turn make advances to the coolies. The sub-maistries 
of the bagging and stitching coolies do not asa mile take advances 
from the head maistry. The paddy carriers recruited in India always 
arrive in this country indebted to the sub-maistries and usually remain 
so for the rest of their lives. Whenever they want to return to India 
the sub-maistry allows them only on condition that they come back 
when required. After some months’ stay they usually return after 
getting a fresh advance to defray expenses on the way. The sub- 
maistry keeps in touch with the coclies when they are in India and if 
they refuse to come back he threatens to sue them for the debt and 
attach their property. Thus many of these paddy carriers are men who 
have worked for the sub-maistry for a number of years. The bagging 
and stitching coolies usually pay off their advances towards the end of 
the year and then obtain fresh advances. 
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196. Repayments of advances by the coolies to the sub-maistries or 
by the sub-maistries to the head maistries, are usally made only when the 
mill is fairly busy, say from January te July or August. Inthe other 

* months earnings are not ordinarily sufficient to allow of any repayments 
of advances being made. 


197. Accounts are not regularly kept by the sub-maistries and the 
coolies never know the exact extent of their indebtedness. The advances 
received by the head maistry from the employer dre always paid off 
before the end of the busy season. The employer deducts an instalment 
from each weekly bill submitted by the head maistry. The sub-maistries 
pay advances to the coolies in order toretaina hold on them. They 
prefer coolies from their own or neighbouring villages so that if the 
coolies run away their property can be more easily attached. The 
‘coolies too are often at the end of their resources and are willing to do 
anything in order to raise a little ready money. Backsheesh is usually 
demanded by coolies as they want to make sure of at least part of 
their wages. 


(viii) Attitude of the Employers, 


198, Asa rule the employers know little or nothing about the relations 
between the maistries and their coolies. The coolies are afraid to 
represent their grievances to the employers ahd the employers, on the 
other hand, do not think it is their business tointerfere. The main 
concern of the employers is, of course, to get the work done with as 
little trouble as possible. They do not claim that the maistry system 
has no faults or that it is not expensive, but the majority are of the opinion 
that on the whole it works satisfactorily. They think they would 
have very great difficulty in obtaining their labour requirements except 
through these maistries and without paying advances and they are 
naturally reluctant to change over from a system, which though it may 
have drawbacks, at any rate works. 


199. When “the system of obtaining labour for rice mills through 
maistries was first introduced many years ago coolies were not coming in 
as freely as they do now and it was difficult to induce coolies to come to 
Burma without paying advances. But conditions have changed con- 
siderably in recent years. At the present time large numbers of coolies 
come over from Madras paying their own way independently.of maistries 
and find employment as stevedore and wharf coolies, rickshaw and 
handcart pullers or in factories other than rice mills. These factories 
pay their labour direct and have no difficulty in obtaining their require- 
ments locally. Most of the casual workers would prefer to work in rice 
mills if they could be paid by the employers. With the exception of bag 
carrying which is of a strenuous nature practically all the labour in rice 
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mills can be dove by any unskilled coolie. The demand for labour in 
rice mills is not the same all the year round but the work could probably 
be spread over the year more evenly than is done at present. 


200. The position has also been affected by the repeal of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. As this becomes more widely 
known the number of coolies running away is bound to increase, with 
resultant losses to the maistries who will naturally ask for increased rates 
from the employers. But the employers cannot afford to pay increased 
rates for milling. As a matter of fact exporters are now finding it 
increasingly difficult to compete with other rice-producing countries. 
Areduction in the cost of milling as well as'in the cost of production 
of paddy appears to be called for, and it might be worth while for the 
owners of large mills to consider whether a less expensive system of 
obtaining their labour requirements cannot be evolved. The tendency 
in most civilised countries is for labour to be paid direct by the 
employer. It is the only satisfactory method of payment. 


(6) Lasour tn Saw MiLLs. 


201. Next in importance is the saw milling industry. According to 
the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories there were 37 saw mills in 
Rangoon in 1926. The number of workmen employed in saw mills is 
about 7,500, of whom about 1,600 are skilled. Of the skilled workmen 
about 600 are Telugus, 100 Uriyas, 250 Chittagonians, 600 Burmese and. 
about 50 Chinese. Of the unskilled about 4,000 are Telugus, 700 
Uriyas, 600 Chittagonians and about 600 Hindustanis. The skilled 
Telugus and Uriyas are usually sawyers and beltmen and the unskilled 
carry timber inside the mill. Telugus are also employed for shipping 
the timber into cargo boats. The skilled Chittagonians look after the 
engines and the unskilled are timber watchmen and raftsmen. The 
Burmese workmen are usually fitters, carpenters and .sawyers. The 
Chinese are all carpenters and the Hindustanis usually peons or 
durwans. 


202. All the skilied and the unskilled workers other than Telugus and 
Uriyas are recruited direct by the saw mills themselves, The Telugu 
and Uriya coolies who carry timber inside the mills are obtained throngh 
maistries who are the paid servants of the mills and whose duty it is to 
keep the staff up tostrength. In the bigger saw mills a carrier is paid a 
monthly wage of Rs. 17 glus a bonus of Rs. 2 if he works for 25 daysin 
amonth. For every day's absence he loses besides the wage for that 
day, Rs. 0-4-0 ont of the Rs. 2 bonus. The pay of the maistry varies in 
different mills from Rs. 30 to Ra. 70. 

7 
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203. In alli big saw mills the work of transporting timber from the 
gadowus,tm the: whack and shippiag it into carge boats is entrusted to 4 
separate maistry and. mot to any of these im charge ef the ovolies inside 
the mill, In one or two mills the maistry in charge of shipping as weil 
as the coolies are paid monthly salaries, but often the maistry is on a 
‘contract with the employer at piece rates. Shipping timber is of a 
strenuous nature and a coolie doing this kind of work is usually paid 
Rs, 30 per month, Where the shipping maistry is a paid servant of the 
employer his pay is roundabout Rs, 45 per month. 


204. The wages of the shipping coolies in saw mills are always 
paid through their maistry. All other skilled and unskilfed workers are 
paid direct by the employer. 


205, The shipping evolies are alt Tefugus, mostly from the Godavari 
and: Kistna districts, while the Uriya and Telugu carriers come from 
the Ganjam and! Vizagapatam districts of the Madras Presidency. 


(c} Lasour IN OTHER FACTORIES. 


206. Of the other factories in Rangoon employing a large number of 
workmen, the more important ones are the Burma Oil Co's Installation 
and Workshop at Dunneedaw, Adamjee Hajee Dawood’s Match Factory, 
Dipper Pazundaung and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co.'s Dockyard at Dalla 
and Foundry atAhione. In these four establishments alone about 7,500 
workmen find employment of whom about 3,000 are skilled. Of the 
skilled workmen about 1,000 are Burmese, 275 Telugus, 550 Uriyas, 465 
Chittzgonians, 250 Chinese, about 450 belonging to other Indian races 
amd? a few Anglo-Indians. Of the unskilled about 640 are Burmese 
2,375 Telugas, 650 Uriyas, 130 Chittagonians, the remainder belonging 
te other Indian races. The unskilled Burmese are mainly employed in 
the match factory for filling boxes with matches, Except for a small 
-framber of workers who are paid by piece through their maistries ar 
Squad leaders, payment of wages is made direct fo all workmen. 


3.—Labour employed Outside Factories. 
(a) Suippinc Lanovr. 
@ General Remarks. 


207. Except rice and timber which are broughé in-cargp. boats front 
the mills to the steamers all important exports find their way iste the 
steamers through the wharves: The goods are moved irom the Pert 
Commissioners’ godowns to the crane ai the wharf head and attached 
to the sling by the coolies employed by their labour contractor. in the 
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«ease of rice and' timber the mui enters into a contract with a cargo boat 
owner for the supply of tlie nevessary boats, and tlie boats are loaded 
by the ceoliss om the mill establishments. On arrival alongside the 
:ship the exew of the beat fastens the goods on to the sling coming down 
fom the ship and there their duty ends. The work of lifting the carga 
from the wharf or cargo boat, as the case may be, lowering it into the 
-ship and packing it in the hold, is done by the stevedore's coolies. 


208 As regards imports all cargo other than coal and salt is 
discharged. from steamers on: to the wharf head. This is done by the 
stevedore coolies. The cargo: is then moved into the Port 
Commissioners’ godowns by the coolies employed by their labour 
«contractar, Coal and salt aré Kandled in a different manner, aad 
the work is. done by a separate set of coolies. 


209. Shipping labour in Rangoon has therefore been taken to include 
-stevedore coolies, wharé coolies, cargo boatmen; and coal and salt’ 
-coolies and is discussed separately under these heads. 


Gi} Slevedore Coolies. 


210." All the shipping companies,-except the British: India Steam Navi-- 
gation Company, enter into a contract with a stevedore for the proper 
storage in the hold or the discharge out of it of the cargo carried by 
their steamers. The stevedore obtains his labour requirements through 
his head maistry whe'is-in-some cases. on' a contract with him. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company,. ott the’ other’ hand, have 
-a Cargo Superintendent whe. does: fis work amé he' is' giver a head 
maistry and a labeur elerk.em fixed salarizs.. 


2TY. Stevedore coolies work in gangs, the strengths of eacks gang’ 
-varying with the commodity handled. Ordinarily these iti one gavig for" 
each hatch, made up.as follows =— 


Gang maistry 1 

we 2 

© Kamalis eee € 
Coolies ce 1st 


(212. The rates usually paid by stevedores to the head maistry are — 
‘Wiénchmen a Frdat RA ESOto RE 240 per shift 
Kamali. «a Rroai Rs. $£2-Oto Re-218-6 perstiit/f' 
Coolies . Brom Rs, 1-#-6:to- Rs, 19-@ pes abit: 
Except in. isa Vita ak enpeednenes head maibtries: ave: a6? 
-paid anything by the stevedores. They usually makedadustionsef one 
-anna per. head from the rates given them. bythesievedores: Kutwhae 
ee 
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coolies are paid only Rs. 1-8-6 per shift a deduction of only half aw 
anna is made. These are the main sources of the head maistry’s income. 
Head maistries are also said to obtain money from their winchmen, 
kamalis and gang maistries for bazaac expenses and charities but it is 
very difficult to obtain any reliable information from the labourers on- 
this point. 


213. Except in the Cargo Department of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company where he is paid a daily wage of Rs. 1-13-60 the gang 
maistry is treated as a coolie inrespect of wage. But there isa custom. 
whereby the number of coolies actually working in a gang is one short 
of the number ordered by the stevedore, and the wages of this coolie- 
are also taken by the gang maistry. Except in the case of the British- 
India Steam Navigation Company, where gang maistries and winchmen. 
are paid direct by the Cargo Superintendent, payment of wages is made 
to the head maistry who distributes them to the gang maistries, 
winchmen and kamalis. The gang maistry disburses the wages to the: 
coolies. 


214. The deduction of one anna per head from the wage of each 
class of labourer and the short employment of a gang by one are admitted’ 
by the head maistry and known to the stevedore. Not infrequently, 
however, the number of men employed short is more than one. 


215. Stevedore gangs work in shifts, one from 6 or 7 am. to 5 p.m. 
and the other from 6 or 7 p.m. to 5 a.m, te. from 10 to 11 hours a day. 
The work goes on without any break, the operatives taking a short time 
off by turn for refreshments, etc. The demand for stevedore labour is 
not uniform, the busy season being from January to April when there is 
a heavy export trade in rice. The other exports and imports. provide 
more or less uniform work to the stevedores throughout the year, A 
stevedore coolie works on an average about 4 or 5 days a week. 
The number of coolies engaged in stevedoring is between 3,000 and 
4,000, the majority of whom are Telugus from the Godavari and Kistna 
districts of the Madras Presidency. 

Gii) Wharf Coolies. 

’ 216. As explained already the labourers dealt with in this paragraph 
are on the establishment of the labour contractor of the Port 
Commissioners and work in conjunction with the stevedore coolies. The 
contractor is under an agreement with the Port Commissioners dor the. 
performance of the work at the wharves on a prescribed tariff. He- 
employs for the purpose 16 permanent gangs of 15 men each including the 
maistry. The maistries are paid. Rs, 40 per mensem and the coolies 
Rs, 30 to Rs. 35. Besides these 240 labourers, he has about 60 gangs of 
similar composition who are engaged when required. In these gangs tho: 
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anaistries are paid Rs, 3 per day and the coolies Rs. 1-8-0. All these 
wharf coolies are Telugus, most of them coming from the Godavari and 
Kistna districts of the Madras Presidency but a few come also from the 
Vizagapatam district. 


217. Stevedore and wharf coolies are recruited locally. Normally 
mo advances are given, but small amounts are paid in advance to gang 
maistries in the busy rice milling season with the object of obtaining a 
-hold on them. These advances are recovered from their bills. 


(iv) Cargo Boatmen, 


218. In 1927 the number of cargo boats registered was 770 and the 
«crew prescribed for these on the basis of tonnage capacity was 6,432. 
But very few, if any, cargo boats have their full complement. Asa rule 
cargo boats contain about three-quarters of the number for which the 
-owner pays, the wages of the absent men being shared by the tindal 
and his assistants. Taking this into consideration, the number of mea 
employed in cargo boats in Kangoon may be estimated at 4,800. They 
are mostly Telugus from Coromandel ports and are recruited locally. 
During the busy season—January to February or March—tindals are 
usually paid Rs. 25 and the crew Rs. 18 per mensem, and for the rest 
of the year Rs. 20 and Rs. 14 respectively. : 


(v) Coal and Sali Cooltes. 


219. Coal and salt work is included in the contracts entered into by 
the shipping companies with the stevedore.. The Jatter obtains his 
supply of labour from a maistry whom he pays at so much per ton 
handled. This maistry is different from tle stevedore's head maistry. 


220. When coal is discharged, from 14 to 20 men (Tamils) are 
employed at each hatch. The two winchmen and the foreman are paid 
by the maistry a daily wage between Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3" each. Ten or 
twelve men stay in the hold filling the tubs, while two stand at the 
edge of the steamer and pour the contents of the tub into the boat 
‘These men are given Rs. 2 each per day. 


221. For shifting coal from the hold to the bunker, boys are usually 
employed as the low roof of the hold does not admit of grown-up 
adults moving about with ease. These boys are usually paid a rupee 
each per day while the men who trim the coal in the bunker receive 
Rs, 2 each per day. : 


222. Saltis discharged in the same way ascoal except that each tubis 
weighed before the contents leave the ship. In addition to the foreman 
:and winchmen between 25 and 30 men are employed at each hatch. 
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They are uspally Telugus.and ane paid Rs. 1-8-0 a day. There is no 
ehange in the personnel or wage ofthe foreman end winchmen, whether 


coal or salt is handled, as the sane maistry does the work in both: 
cases, , : 


223. The operations connected with the transport wf coal or salt! 
between the steamer and the.depéts or godowms on the shore are-carrieé 
out by 3 boat owner who enters intoa contract with the gmporters for: 
the purpose. For landing coal inom ihe boats, Tamils and Uriyas are- 

. ordinarily employed. They are usually recruited from India and the 
methods of payment adopted are very similar to those described in the: 
case of paddy carriers in rice mills. The salt coolies, on the other hand,. 
are usually Telugus and are recruited Jocally. They are paid at daily: 
rates which vary from Re. 4 to Rs. 1-8-0. The number of men engaged’ 
in handling coal (including those at discharging and bunkering coal) és. 
about 2,000 of whom about twe-thirds are Tamils and the rest Uriyas. 

(6) Lasour EMPLOYED BY PuBiic Bopies. 

224. The Corporation is the largest employer of labour among the: 
public bodies in Rangoon, the number of workmen being about 5,000° 
most of whom are Telugus. They are mainly engaged in conservancy 
and anti-plague operations and inthe maintenance of roads and sewers.. 
About 3,800 Telugus are employed inthe Conservancy Department 
alone. . 


225. The Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon employ about 2,250* 
workmen, about 1,750 being in the Engineering Department and the 
remainder on the launches, barges, etc. About 1,250 are Telugus, 600 
Chittagonians, 200 Uriyas and the temainder mainly Indians of sthee 
races. Particulars of the labour employed by the labour contractor af 
the Port Commissioners are given in paragraph 216. 


226. The work carried out by the Development Trust is usually done 
by contractors, only a small number of workmen being employed direct. 


(c) Transport Lagour. 


227. The only important organised transport service in Rangoon is 
maintained by the Rangoon Electric Tramways and Supply Company, 
Which provides employment fer about 1,500* skilled and ‘1,100° unskilled 
q@orkers. Of these about 840 are Uriyas (440 skilled), about 746 Telugus: 
{490 skilled), about 380 Burmans (practically all skilled), about 246 
‘Chittagonians (140 skilled), about 75 Anglo-Indians (skilled) and 75 
Chinese (skilled). The remainder belong to other Indian races. No 
contract labour is employed by this company, all its operatives being 
recruited locally and paid direct. _ 

 Sdme of these Grork in dactories bat axe treated here for the mke of convenience. 
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4—Casual Labour. 


* 
(a) Rickshaw PuLvErs. 


228. All the rickshaw pullers are Telugus and annst of ghem some 
rom the Vizagapatam.distriat of the Madnas Presidenvy though fhere are 
alsoa few from the neighbourhood ef Neliere, Thenmmnber ofrickshaw 
puller licenses at the end of 4927 was 8,140. Making allowances “for 
thpse who resort to rickshaw pulling as a-subsidiary encupation, for 
those whe cease pulling shortly after taking aut licenses, and for those 
who pull without a license, the number of pullers at the end of 1927 
may be roughly estimated at somewhere roundabout 7,000. 


229. The present type of rickshaw with rabber tyres first made its 
appearance on the streets in large numbers in 1914 consequent on the 
introduction of arule in that year insisting on the rickshaw being so 
equipped. Formerly the majority had iron tyres. From 1,167 at the 
‘end of 1914 the number of licensed rickshaws rose steadily to 2,812 in 
1920. ‘Complaints were then received ‘that the increasing number of 
rickshaws was interfering with other traffic, and it was decided to 
restrict the number to 2,000. ‘With this end in view a gradual process. 
of reduction in the number of licenses issued was introduced and by 
April 1921 the figure decreased to 2,224. This resulted in licensed 
rickshaws obtaining artificial values, in some cases amounting to three 
times their actual cost. The hire demanded by the owner also went up. 
enormously. This led to public agitation against restriction, and it was 
then decided to allow a gradual increase in licenses with a view to 
the final abolition of the limitation after the owners who had paid 
exorbitant prices had had time to adjust themselves to the change 
fin the position. Towards the end of 1923 all restriction was removed 
and the number of licensed rickshaws then rose to 3,413. In 1924 the 
number of licenses issued reached the record figure of 4,982, but in the 
next year the number fell to 3,785. At the end of 1926 fhere were 
4,280 licensed rickshaws in Rangoon, the increase being probably due 
to the introduction of a hire purchase system by the importers. By 
this time motor buses in largé numbers had arrived in Rangoon. The 
earnings of the rickshaw pullers dropped rapidly and the number af 
licensed vehicles on the 1st January 1928 was Only 3,881, ie. a fall of 
400 in the course of 1927. .The medical examination of rickshaw 
pullers was first introduced in June 1926. 


230. For every rickshaw there are two pullers, one from 6 a.m. to 2 
or 3 p.m., and the other from 2 or 3 p.m, till day break. The hire 
charged for a new ‘rickshaw is Re. 0-14-0 during the day and Re. 1 
for the night. For the older rickshaws the rates are less by twe to 
four annas. During December and January when many Telugus go-eut 
to the paddy fields for harvesting, aredoction in the cates made. 
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Since the arrival of the motor buses, owners have not been so strict 
about exacting the full rate fom pullers and not infrequently are 
satisfied with 8 or 10 annas. 


231. The usefulness of the rickshaw in Rangoon as a comfortable 
mode of conveyance for the person of modest means, particularly in the 
tainy season, is generally admitted and it is doubtful whether the motor 
buses will succeed in driving them off the streets entirely. Although 
as an occupation rickshaw pulling has certain objectional features, for 
the puller it provides 2 means of livelihood when probably no other is 
available, and other considerations do not apparently weigh much with 
him. 

(6) Hanpeart Puviers. 


232. Handcart pullers are mainly Telugus from the Vizagapatam and 
Godavari districts of the Madras Presidency, though there are also a few 
Tamils from the southern districts of Madras engaged in this work. From 
1921 onwards there have always been about 2,000 handcarts licensed 
to ply for hire in Rangoon. This excludes about 700 private carts 
owned by big firms for the’ conveyance of their own goods from 
wharves to godowns or from godowns to railway goods sheds or other 
places. Ordinarily each cart has three’ men, but two men are some- 
times seen at work with a cart which is not fully loaded and occasionally 
also there are more than three men when the load is heavy. The 
number of handcart pullers in Rangoon may therefore be roughly 
estimated at 8,000. 


233. Since the termination of the war the number of handcarts in 
Rangoon ‘has risen steadily while the number of bulfock-carts has 
decreased from 2,200 in 1921-22 to 805 in 1927-28. The bullock-carts 
have felt the competition of the motor-lorries, but the handcarts appear 
to be holding their own. They are very suitable for short distances in 
the centre of the town. 


234, The handcart-men are usually out with their carts by 7 a.m. 
and they return home about dusk. The hire charged by the owner for 
a handcart is Rs. 2 per week. The hand-cartmen have to carry heavy 
burdens in loading and unloading the cart in addition to pulling. They 
are stronger, healthier and earn more than the rickshaw pullers. 


(©) Saspanwarias. 

235. The only other casual occupation in which a substantial number 
of men is engaged is that of the sampanwalla. The number of sampans 
registered in 1927 was 4,415. Except for a small number of Tamils and 
Burmans plying ia the Kanoungto and Pazundaung Creeks, the 
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~sampanwallas in Rangoon are ali Chittagonians and their number may 
‘be taken to be about 5,000 since there are occasionally two men to each 
sampan. 3 


5.—Employment of Women ‘and Children. 


236. There are not many women and children employed in factories 
in Rangoon. A few Tamil women work as paddy carriers in rice mills 
and as coal carriers in depGts, and there are also some Burmese 
avomen in match factories. A few lads are employed as paddy carriers 
an rice mills and as “saw dust boys” ae oe eee 
are over 15 years of age. 


6—Supply and Demand. 


237. The supply of labour in Rangoon is usually adequate. In 
‘December and January there is sometimes 2 shortage of paddy carriers 
in rice mills as the coolies have not yet returned from the fields, while in 
the rains there is usually asurplus. In Appendix E is given the number 
of deck passengers which passed between Rangoon and ports in India 
-during the years 1921-25 inclusive. It will be noticed that November 
and December are the heaviest months for immigrant trafic and 
March, April and May the heaviest for emigrant traffic. The majority 
of Indian labourers come to Burma because of economic pressure, a bad 
harvest in Madras being usually followed by a heavy influx of immi- 
grants. The labourers who come in November and December do not 
ordinarily go back in the ensuing April—May. Their object in coming 
to Burma is to save as much as possible and as a rule they stay for two 
-or three years or for ever longer periods before going back. In the 
‘majority of the occupations open to the immigrant a regular income is 
not assured and there is therefore very keen competition for jobs in 
establishments in which wages are paid regularly. Maistries in these 
establishments often have to pay heavy premiums for securing their 
positions, and they in turn extort premiums and monthly contributions 
4rom the coolies under them. 


7—Housing. 


238. In the large mills and factories some sort of housing accom- 
modation is usually provided for the majority of workers, but in the 
smaller mills and factories housing is either not provided at all or, if 
provided, can accommodate only a very small proportion. The accom- 
modation provided is usually in the form of barracks which are suitable 
only for single men. In most of the rice mills married workers are 
employed but in practically all of them married quarters are not provided. 
These families put up improvised gunny, plank or mat partitions for 
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@urposes of privacy. Mot haying berm provided for im the crigimal 
plans as passed by the Buildings Department of the Corporation, they 
_are often objected to by the Corporation authorities. 


239. The Indian working classes who are not provided with quarters. 
by employers usually obtain accommodation in the buildings registered 
in the Municipal books as iodging henses. Hi is aot mmsualto find a. 
denement room 12}'X40' eccupied by asmenyas 40ar SQ peopie. The- 
@ractice is fer the noom to be taken out by a mmistry at a fixed rentand 
awith a view to making as muck profit .as possible &e crams it with as 
«any coolies as it will hoki In some romms there are two sets of 
tenants, one set occupying it during the day and the other during the 
night. Families are often found in these lodging houses, gunny-bag 
‘partitions being erected to secure a certain ameunt of privacy. In the 
dry season the men usually sleep on the footpaths and pavements and 
ase the rooms only for cooking food and for stering their delongings— 
g@sually a deal-wood box. But during the rains they crowd inte these- 
dodging houses antil there is hardly an énch of space left either inside the- 
room or outside on the stairs. In wiew of its important bearing on the: 
general health of the city, this nyatter has recently been investigated and. 
reported on by a Special Committee appointed by the Local Government 
to enquire into the Public Health of Rangoon. 


8._Sanitation and Medical Relief. 


240. Except in three or four big factories where a resident doctor is- 
employed, very little is done in the way of providing medical assistance 
#0 the labourers. In the other large factories there is usualty a visiting. 
doctor bnt he pays very little attention to the coolies, and in many casts 
aloes not know the languages spokenby them. In the smaller factories. 
there is no doctor at all. 


9.—Socia! Conditions. 


241. Most of the married Indian labourers who come te Burma leave: 
their wives and families in India. They naturally do not want to be 
bothered with their wives and childrer in a new country where they are- 
not certain of obtaining work and where they do not intend to reside- 
permanently. There is:also the caste prejudice against travelling by 
sea which is particularly strong with Uriyas. Then there isthe difficulty 
of finding suitable accommodation since married quarters are ordinarily 
ut provided in factories and rents in the town are very figh. Ft -will ‘be- 
seen from the table given in paragraph 9 of the Main Bodget Enquiry 
that the ratio nf males to females (all classes) at the 1921 Census varied 
from about 2: £ in the case of Tamils to about 40: 1 for Chittagonions. 
Tamils do not appear te be so strict regarding their caste ws the other 
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andisnranes. The majority of Irutian inbowershave therefore practically 
no home life during their sojourn in Burma and this & sapparenifly 
fargely responsible for many nf their vines here. The presence ofa 
‘large aomber of men living zway from their families pives rise to trafic 
an women and prostitution. In the -absence of their families they 
‘take more readily to drinking and to 2 certain extent ‘to epiem eating 
also. 


10.—Competition between Indian and Burmese 
labour in Industry. 


242. In 1921 a Special Industrial Geasus-was taken of establishments 
in which ten or more persoms were employed. The following statemsrt 
gives the number of labourers, skilled and unskilled, in the whole 
province :— 


Number of labourers in industrial establishments employing ten or more 





persons. 
‘Number of labourers. 
Race. 
Skilled. 
European and Anglo-Indian ... wed 421 
Chinese and Japanese wae 
Home races on can 


indians oon pes 











It will be seen that Indians supplied 55 per cent. and ‘home races 36: 
per cent. of the skilled labour, while in the case of unskilled ‘labour 
Indians supplied 73 per cent. and the ‘home races orily 23 per cerit. 
Taking skilled and unskilled labour together Indians: supplied 69 per 
cent. and the home races 26 per cent. 


243. In order to understand why Indians have obtained such a lange 
share in the industrial life of the province it will be necessary to go backs 
number of years. It is clear from the Census Reports for 1901 and 1944 
that after the annexation there was a large amount of waste land in the 
province available far cultivation at very little cost, and that -durmg the 
next twenty years or so there was a gradual extension of the cultivated. 
area, the increase being particularly rapid between 1990 and 1906. 
These years were marked by a movement-of the indigenous population 
from the towns to these uncultivated areas. This increased agricultucal 
rrosperity of the country was eeflected in the industries, most of which 
were concemed-with the disposal of its agricultural produce, and as the 
indigenous population was confmingitself largely toagricaltural extension: 
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the deficiency of labour in the commercial and industrial occupations was 
filled by immigrant races, mainly Indian, who were quite prepared to 
aindertake the mechanical and routine occupations of modern industry. 
There was also, in some years, a deficiency of agricultural labour at 
harvest time, and the cultivator in the Delta came to rely more and more 
on Indian labour for the reaping of his crop, rather than depend on the 
labourers from Upper Burma who came down only when they had had 
‘a bad harvest. Indian capital also played a part in financing these 
-extensions of cultivation. 


244. Conditions now appear to have changed. The land has not the 
same attraction for the Burman as it used to have. According to the 
Season and Crop Reports there is still a large amount of culturable 
-waste land, but this does not represent the area which can be cultivated 
ata profit or without a large expenditure af capital. It is probable 
therefore that unless the methods of agriculture are improved a keener 
competition will take place between the Burman and the Indian for a 
share in the urban life of the province especially in the more skilled 
occupations such as engineering for which the Burman is very well fitted, 
but which he has hitherto, owing to being engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, largely abandoned to the Indian. But although the Burman 

- May be expected to take an increasing. share in industry the 
‘province will be dependent on Indian labour for many years to come 
especially for the hard, monotonous unskilled work which is so distasteful 
+o the Burman. In Rangoon, Burmese unskilled labour is practically 
non-existent and it is difficult to imagine how industry could be carried 
on without the disciplined gangs of Indian coolies. 


245. Every year there is a large excess of Indian immigrants over 
emigrants and it might be imagined that this excess comes into direct 
conflict with the indigenous population in competing for work in the 
various spheres of employment. The bulk of the Indian traffic passes 
through Rangoon or Akyab district. In the case of Akyab in addition 
to the traffic by sea between Chittagong and Akyab there is also over- 
Jand traffic. No figures appear to be available of this overland traffic, 
but according to the Akyab District Gazetteer immigration from Chitta- 
gong into Akyab is proceeding faster than emigration. As regards 
Rahgoon, during the years 1905-24 inclusive the number of passengers 
who arrived in Rangoon exceeded the number who left it by 1,056,308, 
which is about 53,000 per year. Since something like 90 per cent of the 
traffic through Rangoon is between Rangoon and India and more than 
95 per cent of the passengers to and from India are Indians, 40,000 
would appear to be a conservative estimate of the annual average 
increase in the Indian population between 1905—-24 due to immigration, 
But the actual increase in the Indian population is much smailer than 
this. The Indian population at the last three census dates has been 
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calculated by Mr. Grantham. It is given in the following table (see 
marginal table 22’on page 223 of the 1921 Census Report) :— 





Indians in Burma 
3 Percentage 
(nearest whole thousand). of females 
to total 
population. 


Census. 


26°27 
25°20 
25°08 








It will be seen that the average yearly increase between 1901 and 
1921 is about 15,000 which is a much smaller figure than 40,000. The 
reason for this is the high death rate and low birth rate among the 
Indian population. The low birth rate is due to the small percentage 
of females (see table above). The Indian population in Burma tends to 
decrease naturally and the greater the population the greater is the 
decrease. If the birth and death rates and the excess of immigrants 
over emigrants remain unaltered a state of equilibrium will be reached 
when the decrease in the population due to naturai causes is equal to the. 
excess of immigrants over emigrants. For the same reason the popula- 
tion of Rangoon tends to decrease naturally, since the percentage of 
females—due to the larger number of Indian males than females—is. 
small. For the last three census dates this percentage was about 30, 
The population is maintained by immigration from outside, mainly India_ 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 
A—Burmese Family Budgets. 








TABLE 
Average Monthly Income 
(Burmese- 
A monthly income 
Number of baie tined 
3. ‘ a % Total 
Tocome per unit. 5 8 Bis & income. 
Bet g § 3 Es Men. |Women.jChildren 
22|31 31) 6 [28 





IRs, 4. P.JRs. A, PRs. A. PRS. A. P. 
138 | 1°47 | 2:50 |424 [48 3 515120 81013 4/54 £ S$ 
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Rs. 15 and under 
Rs. 20, 
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All incomes... | 992 | 0-24 [1:28 ]1-22 [3:01 [52 8 4511 1110 4 O58 8 3 
Incomes and Expenditures Expressed 


Under Rs. 15 





Percentage Expendi 





Under Rs.15  .. 


“Rs. 15 and under 
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Rs. 25. 
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1 
and Group Expenditure. 
Families.) ‘ 
Average monthly expenditure on - Balance ‘ 
Total | of income peat. 
3 House-{ expen- over | Gepen- 
Food. | Clothin, House Fuet and] bold | Miscel-| diture; | expendi- {- 
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TABLE 
Average Quantity ond Cost of Food 








Income ‘per ynit. 






Number of families ee 
ene 
; Average number of units ... | 


Average monthly income 
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Quantity consumed per month per family. 
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Others eee 





Total Food = — 
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TABLE‘ 


Average Quantity and Cost of Food‘? 
(Burmese~ 













Income per anit. 


—~- 


Number of families 


Average number of units ... 









Average monthly income ... 


Quantity consumed per month per unil. 


Rice 

Pulses 

Sugar, refined 
Gur 


Tea 
Coffee 
Fish, fresh 
Fish, salted, dry < 
ro ae wet, 
ngapil 
Beef 
Mutton 
Fow!s 
Pork 








Sesamum oil + Viss 
Other food ten toe 


Food bought and consumed 
away from home »— 
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Coffee oe on 
_ Others he 


- ‘Potal Food 
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TABLE 
Average Number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year per Family 
(Burmese 






Average number of children 


Average monthly income ... 





| Number of articles purchased per year per family. 


Men’s CLOTHING. 
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TABLE 

Average Number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year per Man, per 
per Man, per Woman 

(Burmese 













Tncome per unit. 


Number of families 








Average number of men ... 





Average nuniber of women 





Average number of children 


Bo e-se 
Average monthly income ... 


Men's CLOTHING. 
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Monthly expenditure per child. 





Monthly expenditure per woman, 
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TABLE VI. 
Average Monthly Expenditure ter Family on Rent, Fuel and Lighling, 
Household Requisites and Miscellaneous Items. 
(Burmese Fami 
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TABLE VI. 
(Burmese Families.) 


Average Monthly Expenditure per Unit on Rent, Fuai and Lighting, House- 
hold Requisites and Miscellaneous Items. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Average Quanlity and Cost of Food consumed per month per Family, 
averages being given for ail Families and for Families Purchasing 
the Article. > 


(Burmese Families.) 



























Number of famities ae aes ace 992 
Average number of units aes: fas on 3°01 
Average monthly income es ae w Rs. 58-83 
7 All families, Families purchasing. 
Item. Quantity | Monthly vaca ot Quantity | Monthly 
| article. | Percent- J 
consu: expendi- e of al] ;COMSumed| expendi- 
per month] ture per Be ates, per month} ture per 
per family! family. * Iper family} family. 
Ss. A. P. Rs. A. P. IRs, A. P. 
Rice a Viss 23" 906 8/0 5 2 1000 281019 0 8 
Sugar, refined i . QO 2 6/01010 157 148)015 9 
Gor " 00 3/0 $8 4 129 ‘24/0 1 8 
Tea -» Ibs, 9 41/014 2 352 82/011 8 
Coffee Ticals 0 0 3{0 08 338 1100/0 7 2 
Fish, fresh... Viss 374/4 2 9/1 110 8 375|4 241 
Fish, salted, dry 7 O32 2}114 5 687 58{1 1 8 
Fish, salted, wet 
(ngapi) ‘ 771034 5/1 2 9 90 781014 7 
f “i 23512 8 Sii 1 2 826 2851/3 O11 
Mutton - ” 00 4}214 10 ‘70}413 6 
Fowls ns 01 8;2 1 4 84 ‘S6)1 311 
Pork o * 085/247 416 ‘55}1 4 3 
"Duck ses 0 0 73310 4 29 42;1 26 
Dried meat... ” O 2 5/4 1010 22°9 38;010 8 
Eggs wa No. 10/0 O11/0 010 19°3 1056;0 8 7 
Milk, condensed = — 042 = 107 — 269 
Salt ++ Viss zt 019/03 06 985 5970 1 9 
“Tamarind Sy ae 0221/9076 915 32);0 2 4 
~Spices and other 
condiments .., =- o 910 _ 1000 _— 0 910 
Potatoes a Viss 029305 5 656 78/0 4 3 
«Qnions 8 146-10 710}0 5 4 94 41°47 | 6 7 10 
Fruit and other 
vegetables... - i 10 _ 987 _ 112 2 
Sesamam oil ... Viss 14212 5/1 9 & 98 1431/24 6 
‘Other food _ - 6 8 - _ - - 
Food bought and 
consumed away 
from home -— 
Tea w» Cups) 0 010 67°5 58/3 2 6 
Coffee a 6 O11 Yi 33/115 0 
Others - 974 _ 338 
Total Food — 








NoTE—1 viss=3°60 lbs. and 1 tical="01 viss. 
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TABLE IX, 


Average Number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year per Family” 
and Average Monthly Expenditure per Family on these Articles, -- 
averages being given for ali Families and for Families gurchasing the 






































Article. fear 
(Burmese Families.) 
Number of families eae we 992 
Average number of men oe P21 
Average number of women... 1°28 7 
Average number of children... 1°22 
Average monthly income ‘a Rs. 58-8-3 
All Families. Families Purchasing. 
Item. amber | Monthly | Price of Monthly 
hased| di article. expen- 
ipurc diture i 
Der Year). Pe. faaike 
per family} family. Ye 
MEN's CLOTHING. Rs, 4. P.| Rs. A. P. Rs a.P. 
Longyis, silk ... No. 47:10 7.8)12 3 5 010 0 
Longyis, cotton <P 4H 709 171 9 § oot 
Banians feet Sng 248 10 3 Liol¢u o 310 
Shirts ow 33440 8 94115 5 09 3. 
Jackets seed a 13470 8 81413 9 Oo 81 
Gaungbanngs... ,, % 10 274243 o421. 
os 16 {0 1 446 6 2 042 
Sandals, leather® ,, 90 ]O F1lji 9 7 o4t 
Sandals, wooden ,, 129 10 0 710 5 5 Oo 1 3- 
Umbrellas... No. 33:10 1 3/213 9 a2 5- 
Other clothing  — - oii - _#* 
Total Men's Clothing - 2 0 - 
Wowen's CLOTHING, 
Longyis, silk ... No. O07 Shr 2 97 09 & 
Longyis, cotton a 08641 69 Oo 8 7 
Bodices -— ow 0 4 4/012 9 0 4 $- 
Jackets é 09 7}1 8 8 098 
Pawas : O02 7;311 8 038 
Sandals, leather® Pairs} O24)1 8 2 043 
Sandals, wooden, 007106 60 o1it 
Umbrellas No. oo 7F2z01 o14 
Other clothing = — 06 2 = = 
Total Women's 241 _ 
Clothing. 
Curipren’s CLOTEING. 
Longyis, silk ... No. 01 8/6 O11 059 
Longyis, cotton ” 03 5/014 3 o7s. 
Banians wea? Sey 00 7/0 8 9 6.20 
i O1 811 2 7 os 4 
06 6/0 B 7? o27 
021/015 2 053. 
ornjo7 9 os 6 
00 6)1 9 5 624 
00 6)2 16 62 7. 
oo7};i 12 057 
00 2);0 42 a1 4. 
004142 6 4 e023. 
oa. - ae 
- 013 9 _ = —_ 





* Includes slippers. 
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TABLE X: 


Average Mouthly Expenditure per Family on Bent, Fuel and Lighting, House- 
+. held Requigites and certain Misceliancous Items, averages being given 
for all Families and for Families purchasing ibe Article. 


: (Burmese Families.) 


XN 
Number of families een Pe ae «992 
. Average number of units ae ae FOL 


Average monthly income ... ina a» Rs. 58-8-3 









tem. 


expenditure 
per family. 





-Rent 








. : 
Firewood 
:Kerosenc'oil 
Electric ligtit ave 
- Other fuel and lighting 





- _ ‘Total Fuel and Lighting 






















«Cots or chaupoys  ... sae 00 2 027 
Mats on : oe Oo 241 Oo 211 
Mattresses wee on @as 937 
Blankets ee - 938 38 
- Sheets one ove 04.4 024 
Pillows and pifow cases aoe 039 039 
Mosquito nets oe oo 02a 238 
-Cooking pots Sys ad ous @45 
Furnitere one wee @aa on 6 
¥ Fotai Household Requisites 227 _ 
Barber «vn ae ove O 3a1 @63 
Dhobi-(washerman) oo peed orl 8 015 ? 
- Soap and soapnut sad aes o79 @ 86 
Cheroots one os 04 e75. 113 1 
Sebawteik on we a a4 113 3 
- Cigarettes enn sen aoe © dsl 1125 
Betel ane aoe! ave ow oO 014 4 
Amusements oe oe On 8 222 
Hair oil to aes ane ® 3:10 048 
Religious festivals ... as «| 1 0 6 126 
Medicines oe oor on ® 1 3 013 6 
Education ae wae DA 2 217 
Travelling expenses (tg and from wort) wf OM $ 25 2 
- Others — - oo ®10 2 _ 
Total Miseellaneous a yg 











STATISTICAL TABLES. 
B—Indian Single Budgets. 
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TABLE 
Average Monthly Income and Group 
a (Tamils, Telugus 









































Average monthly’ 
Income class.- 
: Rs. A. P. 

Under Rs.20 ... ees 131 015 4 
Rs. 20 and under Rs. 28... 3 13 =5-. 
Rs, 25 and under Rs, 30 10 1 5 5 
Rs, 30 and under Rs. 35 5 9 a 
Rs. 35 and under Rs. 40 - 6 0° 
Above Rs.40 aoe 140 4 3 3 
.All incomes (Tamils, Telugus | 1,599 7 7 4 . 
—and Uriyas}.  f, 
All incomes (Tamils) «| 132 [27 7 8/9 9 6 151) 
All incomes (Telugus) a» | 1,339 | 281410}10 9 3 173 
All incomes (Uriyas} ° 35 0 3/10 5 4 19 & 





Under Rs. 20... oad 
Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25... 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 30... 
Rs. 30 and under Rs. 35... 
Rs. 35 and under Rs, 40... 
Above Rs.40... ase 


All incomes (Tamils, Telugus 
and Uriyas}. 


















All incomes (Tamils) 
All incomes {Telugus) 
All incomes (Uriyas) 








Under Rs. 20... 

Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 
Rs, 25 and under Rs. 30 
Rs. 30 and ander Rs. 35... 
Rs. 35 and under Rs. 40... 
Above Rs. 40 we 
—————— | 
All incomes (Tamils, Telngus 

and Urtyas). 

——— 
All incomes (Tamils) 
All incomes {Telnugus) 
All incomes (Uriyas} 
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XL . 
Expenditure. of Single Men. 
and Uriyas.) 









expenditure on 
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TABLE 
Average Monthly Income and Group 
(Hindu 








Average monthly 
No. of | Average sede eae 


Tacome class. nonthly | - ~ 

















Ks AR Rs. 4. P. 


Under Rs. 20 18 6 31 7 4110 
Rs, 20 and under Rs. 25... 22 8 4] 841 o BY 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 30 hans, a 275 844 91 61 
Rs. 30 and under Rs. 33 210 71 914 5 & 2 
Rs, 3S and onder Rs. 40...” 3713 alu i zfi9 8 
, 51 8 3/12 6 6 9 











Above Rs. 40 te - 
‘ All incomes ** : 















‘Under Rs. 20 

Rs. 20 and under Rs. 23 100 336 60 

Rs. 23 and under Rs. 0... the | 100 337 $2 

Rs. 30 aud under Rs. 35 a= 

Rs. 35 and under Rs. 40... 42 
37 


Above Rs. 40 





Ail incomes 





Percentage Expen 





Under Rs. 20 on 637 97 
Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 613 96 
Rs. 25 and under Rs. 50 |... 613 o5 
Rs. 30 and under Rs. 35 598 v1 
Rs, 35 and under Rs. 40 6o6 88 
Above Rs. 40 ae fons 505 87 
AH incomes ant 610 Tog 
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Xi—contd. 
Expesdiiure of Singie Men. 


stanis.) 










expenditure on Ealance of | Remittance 


income over to 
‘| expenditure. | dependants. 





Rs ae. Rs a B. 


e 
> 
~ 
































3 a} 6 310 4147 
Sit 8 5 6 639 
6 929° 
6 1110 6 
7 144 9 
8 39 0 
6 810 0 
as Percentages of Income. 
339. 267 
37k 277 
450 7 
4o7_ 3608 
; : : 5 516 a78 
; 9 | ; are ab 
a [om [os | 2 | om | 2 [a 
diture on Groups. 
&0 65 26 76 100 
98 Wg 26 104 400 
Ce 58 26 109 100 
ine Se a5 120 100 
i 103 ' Su | 26 121 106 
Iie | rn er 139 10 | 
192 ps9 [ze 109 | 100 
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TABLE 


Average Monthly Income and Group 
i (Chitta 


















Average 
Income class. monthly 
“| income. 
(yy {3} 
. Under Rs. 20 
Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 ae pees 
Rs. 25 and under Rs.300 ww aoe 


Rs. 30 and under Rs. 35 

Rs. 35 and under Rs.40 
Above Rs. 40... oe? eee 
All incomes 




















Under Rs. 20... on 

Rs. 20 and under Rs.25 ae 

Rs. 25 and under Rs.30 

Rs. 30 and under Rs.35 0. ae 

Rs, 35 and under Rs.40 lw. ove 

Above Rs. 40 

= All incomes 

= Percentage Expen 
Under Rs. 20... oe see 


Rs. 20 and under Rs. 25 we 
Rs, 25 and under Rs.30... 
Rs. 30 and under Rs.35 on 
Rs. 35 and under Rs.40 ace 
Above Rs. 40 aw one eos 
All incomes 
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XI—<cencld. 


Expenditure of Single Men. 
gonians.} 


212 4)17 5 1 





as Percentages of Income. 


diture on Groups. 





Yncoitte class. 


Number of budgets 


Average monthly 
income. 
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TABLE 
Average Quantity and Cost of Food 
(Tamils, Telugus 








f 
Rs. 23. | Rs. 35} 
and nes and | Above All 
nodes a wer | | Rs. 40./inconres. 
Rs under hae 
Rs. 35. 
an | 300 | 233 tele 4,599 
nee Sy (ie aa eed ee ; 











Quantity consumed pér inonth. 





Rice Viss 





Sehar cuss 
loong ome os 
Chana Pony 
Sugar,refned ... ,, 
Gur ae 
Tea’ Ibs 
Coffee “Ticals 
Eu. fresh Viss 
ish, saited, dry in 
Beef ee 
Mutton oor owe 
Fow!ls Le 
Other meat we on 
Milk, fresh coe ise 
Ghee ee’ ae 
Salt wee oe 
Tamarind moe 
Spices and other 
condiments ... — 
Patatues Viss 
Onions a 


Fruit and other ¥ ae 
ables 
Sesamuzn oil 
Other food 


Food boucht 2nd con- 
sumed away from 
home :— 

Tea .» Cups 
Coffee ee 
Others 


“Total Food 














f | i | 
1 4652 | a1-34 1303 |idus [1453 | 4423 1210 
1 8% | 103 | Yor | ror | 103 | £22 | tes 
1 99 | ol ‘o1 | 03 | 61 , ‘06 oz 
Loe | ef OL | cor | 2 | 80 “92 
meer oe Ke | a ~O1 a & i o 
acca ee ale | 4 ; : 
po on | Si | cee uv a” 
ees | 31 es se ‘a1 170 2 
63! 77 3 ‘30 j cat 
eee eee ee ee 
‘OL | Ob 03 | 06 , 0 | 03 
er — oa a 25°; 730 34) 47 29 
+ 10 130! 120) ‘2h | 18 | 19 15 
Ys ‘on | oop | Or] wd, 01 
oh os | 05 | 03 | “Os | “44 ‘ 
fs te on | ow, | OL | | Ot] OF 
1, “$2 34 | St) 53 | SL; 36 53 
38 SS \ ‘ol | ‘61 Ow i 35 ‘od 
= on os SiR ae, He oo 7 
545 “44 | "66 “$7 | “89 | “66 “61 
5 BS Ss] Bw B 39 
erat eee eee ey Meee ee ae 
32 "33 32 | 33} 360: 439 34 
eer eee Oe Aa 
| a ee 
i | j : 
7 { 15! a | 30) 32: 38 24 
1 i wei. 2] i 





HSE EEE 


i 





Nore.—1 viss=3'60 Ibs. and 1 tical="0! viss. 
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Sin 





consumed fer moath hy 
and Uriyas.) 
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TABLE 
Average Quantity and Cost ef Food 
(Hindu 






Income class. 





Number of budgets w 354 


Average monthly 





income. 
Quantity consumed per month. _ 
Rice $4) 641 oat 733 
Wheat flour 06} 594} O11 4°67 
Arhar ” 85] 193) 180} 208 
Urad “i 09 | “id 44 12 
Moong Ue og ‘oo | 04] 08) 07 
Musur hea -% S13 me “OL “02 
Chang oa 23| -28| 22 18 
Sugar, refined... 7, 08; 19] 16 05 
Gar so oe ove ave See ‘G1 
Tea e+ Ibs. * “01 “0+ 03 “OL 
Fish, fresh... Viss 24 39 29 19 
Beef ~ ee “02 01 “04 “OL 
Matton Pa 06 08 4 03 
Fowls Seas Sse 01 ‘OL 03 ove 
Milk, fresh 7 68 128] 2°02 Hh 
Ghee a 32; 38) “45 28 
Salt em 5. “5A “53 a5 
Spices andother... 
condiments _ _ _ = - 

Potatoes’ «+. Viss 156} 166 “65 125 
Onigns aeey Ne “32 “37 ‘37 Bw 


Fruit and other 
vegetables =_ =_ =_ 
Mustard cif =... Viss 5 18 14 16 


Food bonght and con- 
‘sumed away from 
home :— 

Tea «- Cups . 
Others 2... — - _- 


Total Food... as 2 ee = 
. 


r Note—13 viss=3'60 Ibs, 





( wi} 


XII—conid, 


consumed per Month by Single Men. 


stanis.) 

















18 6 3|22 8 4/2 7 5/3110 7 
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TABLE 
Average Quantity und Cost of Food 
(Chitta 












Yicome class 





Nuthber of budZets. 


Average monthly 
































income. 
Quantity consumed per month. 

Rice .. Vids | 1120 16:0] tr2o} f110} 1100 
Achar Bis, mg _ 17 2: az} 29 25 
Urad ess 37 38] 39] 4a] 46 38 
Moong ar 32 or} 03] 50] 61 60 
Musur ser eg 03 08 ‘00 ‘08 "06 08 
Chana eet ‘01 ‘a1{ “20] 18] 16 16 
Fish, fresh po. 104 133] 243] 128} 143] 129 
Fish, salted, dry, 32 ‘27{ 26) 26] 27 27 
Beet wer a 13 | ao} oe] 2 20 
Mutton si a 03 or} oi; 02} 04 01 
Fow!ls eer = at “8 “08 10 19 “26 “12 
Milk, frésh wk. - _ 02; 0] 64 07 
Salt " “50 sa, sz] Sa} 53 “51 
Spicés and other 

condiments ... —= ~~ =_ pe ace i dos 
Potatoes «a. Viss 1°20 120} 130) 130} 1°30 1:20 
Onions < 47 44 “43 “42 “46 44 
Freit dnd other 

vese'ables 2. - - _ _ = 
Mustard oil =... Viss 37 “28, 25 | 26) ‘27 28 





Other food wo _ 


Food bought, and con- 
sumed away from 
home — 


Ted ve Cups. 22 








Others. = 
Total Food 












Note.—1 viss=3'60 ibs. 


+328) 


{ 


Kll—conckd. 


consumed per month by Singte Men. 


gonians. 


) 




















1314 3 
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TABLE 
Average Number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year and 



















Rs, 20 Rs. 25 





Number of budgets 


| 


Average monthly 
income. 


. Dhotis 
Longyis cotton 
Short pants and 
trousers + 
Banians and 
bandis. - 
Half shirts and 
shirts a 


Upper cloths a 
Shoes Pai 
Sandals,leather ,, 
Umbrellas .... No, 
Others... 7 


Total clothin; 


Number of pesca iv 354 Ko 
Average | 


income. 


Number of articles purchased per year 





Dhotis a. No 
Longyis, cotton ,, 
Short pants and 
trousers 
Banians and 
bandis os 
Half shirtsand 
shists “ 
Coats A 
Upper cloths ze 
“Turbans and 


pagris. 
Caps, longclot h 

and mull ” 
Caps, fez, velvet 

and serge + 
Shoes aw. Pairs! 
Sandais, wooden ry 
Umbrellas ww No. 
Qthers iors ioe 


‘Fotal clothing — 
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Average Monthly Expenditure on these Articles by Single Men. 


and Uriyas). 


HL 
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Monthty Expenditure. 








ee wt OF 
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goo © © © eo 


Monthly Expenditure. 
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, TABLE 
Average Nuimber of Articles of Clothing purchased per year 





7 . ey oa) 


— Rs, 20 | Rs. 25 | Rs. 30 | Rs. 35 | 

jader al an ay ‘and 4 “Above All 

Income class. Rs. 20. | under [ under | under | under ] Rs. 40. [incomes. 
Rs. 25. | Rs. 30. ; Bs 35. | Rs. 40 





*. (Chitta 
Number of Budgets | | m| 50 | as] _e 7 |_o 654 








Average monthly 
income. 
r7 3 cee 7 


Dhotis . No. 

Longyis, cotton ta 

Shor pan's apd 
troysers. .” 

Banians and 
bandis. 





Umbrellas... No. 


Oghess ode = 
Total Clothing — 








mee > ne ae 
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XHi—contd. 
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TABLE XIv. 


Average Monthly Expenditure of Single Men on Rent, Fuel and Lighting, 


Household Requisiles and Miscellaneous Items. 





Rs. 20 | Rs. 25 | Rs. 30 | Rs. 35 
Monthly Expenditure. 


(Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas.) 


Income class. 


Average monthly 1 


Number of budgets 








Firewood 


Kerosene oil 





00 90 0 90 1 20 O10 + 4406 1 O11 Oo 


and 


Electeic light 


fuel 


Other 
lighting 
Total 
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Hair oil 


Interest on debts 
Religious festivals 
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5.22 


8 910 
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‘TABLE XIV—<contd, 
, Average Monikly Expenditure of Single Men on Rent, Fuel and. Lighting, 
Monthty expenditure. ~ 


(Hindustanis, 


oo 100 2700 200 Hoo 306 50 a 2 






Rs, a. PRs. A. P|Rs. a. P./Ra. 4. P.[Rs. a. P[Rs. a. PRs. A, PL 


Average monthly|18 6 3/22 8 4/26 7 5/31 10 


. income. 


Fuel and 


Household Requisties and Misceliancous lems. 
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TABLE X1V—concid. 
Average Monthly Expenditure of Single Men on Rent, Fuel aud Lighting, 
Household Requisites and Miscellaneous lems, 
(Chittagonians.) 
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TABLE XV. 
Average Quaniily and Cost of Food consumed per month by Single Men, 
averages being given for All Men and for Men purchasing ihe Article. 


(Tamils.) 


Namber of budgets oo _ 
Average monthly income ... his 
‘ : 


132 


































IRs. A. P. |Rs. A. P. IRS, A. P, 
Rice oo Viss 361/08 47 100°0 3 61 
Arhar Ko 063/061 92 064 
Moong a he ooij/o8st 61 019 
‘Chana . @0 2105 9 106 01.6 
Gur Shae 006/09 5 61 081 
Coffee Ticals 00 6;005 o1 078 
Fish, fresh a» Viss 09 711 010 947 010 2 
Fish, salted, dry Ms 07 8)1 49 909 08S 
Mutton wee ot Q1011)/2 11 879 012 5 
Fowls eo 0341250 364 09 2 
Milk, fresh a oe 0 0 7/010 0 +3 Ol o 
“Salt eae ©1710 3 0 100°0 O17 
Tamarind ce, 03 710 6 2 1009 037 
‘Spices and other F 
condiments ... — 069 - 0969 
Potatoes ay Vis 03 9;055 042 
Qnions ow 03 4/0 511 034 
Fruit and other , 
vegetables... — 096 _- 699 
i O07 4/1 61 07 4 
o10 _ - 









Norz.—-1 yiss=3'60 lbs. and 1 tical= Ol viewe- - - 
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TABLE XV—<onid. 


Average Quantity, and Cost af Food comsumed per month by Single Men, 
averages being given for All Men and for Men purchasing ike Article. 
(Telugus). 


‘Number of budgets oo se se 1,339 
Average monthlyincome ... res a». Ra. 28-14-10 











Men purchasing. 


Item. 







Quantity | Monthly 
expendi« 





age of 
ail’men. 



















Rs. 4. P| Rs. a. PB, Rs. a, PL 
3 810]6 4 9 3 810: 
96 5)0 6 1 965 
08 Zo 8 4 024 
OO61l65 5 O27 & 
@16 8/014 5 on 9 
©6611 98 o73 
@0 8]: 97 O14 > 
09 6)2 iit O12 & 
0 8 61215 3 Ol > 
oo Sio10 o £%2 3 
047163 0 O17 
04 416 61 04 € 
-8 7 ik = o7r 
03 Clo 3 3 o 310 
63 6/6 3 9 0 3 & 
610 1 er o10 & 
oer 79 oe? 
908}. w ~ 








Food bought and 











consumed away 

from home: — . 

tTeab 2 81819 616 1% 3 
Coffea a. aoa 7iea2t ? 410 
Others i: 8 9 8 = 30 
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TABLE XV--<onid. 


Average Quantily and Cost of Food consumed por month &y Single Meu, 
averages being given for All Men ang for Men purchasing the Article, 


(Uriyas,) 


Namber of budgets... we és 128 
Average monthly income aes Rs. 35-03 


















































2 Rs. a. PL Rs. A, P. 
Rice «» — Viss fo 411 1277 | 314 5 
Arhar ome Qo 061 108{ 0 6 7 
Moong " Qo 08 4 241 0 130 
Chana oe - 0 04 2 40] 0 1 it 
Suga, refined ‘ ar tio 910 671; 0 6 6 
ou” : 0% 5/010 164} 10 8 
Tea 0010/1 06 36; 0 6-6 
Coffee 06 sj0 0 4 1700} 0 610 
Fish,fresh ...  Viss Ot 10/1 05 ; 75{ 012 5 
Fish, salted, ry, 0 5 Oj045 2 664 50; 0 7 6 
Mutton wae - @11 54115 9 781 461 064 8 
Fowls wie é 0 0 2424410 16 25; 012 0 
Milk, fresh Oo 4 010 5) 74 239; 117 
Ghee fee gh 0 3 478 18:0 30/14 2 
Salt ao ” 02 @ 21% y00°0 51) 02 6 
Tamarind... 4 02 07 37 BO 48/0 3.5 
Spices and other 
condiments _- 0.75 > - 075 
Potatoes ow» Viss 048105 8 86, 9 48 
Onions ae 0311/0 6 4 | 93 8 
Sruit and other 
vegetables ... _- 012 4 —~ - 912 6 
Mustard oil ...  Viss QO 23/112 1 30} 0 7 7 
Sesamum oil a G6 8/110 8 36); 09 5 
Other food... - 004 - a —_ 
Food bought and consu- 
med away from 
home :— 
Tea... Cups 32; 110 1 
Coffee... " a7}; til 4 
Others ... - _ 015 98 
9-5 4) + _ 





— - = — NvuPra—I viss = 3:60 Ibs, and 1 tcal= ‘01 vies. —_ 
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TABLE XV—conid. 


Average Quantity..and Cost of Food consumed per month by Single Men, 
averages being given for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 


(Hindustanis.} 


Number of budgets aes a Es 768 
Average monthly income oan soe ae Rs. 260-1 









Quantity ; Monthly 
article. | Percent- jconsumed} expendi- 





























age of per ture per 
allmen.| month man, 
per man. 

Rs. a. PJ Rs, a. P, Rs. a P. 
25 05 798 |} 27 4 
155 0 GE $58 2531 
O15 07 716 @ 15 10 
60 0 6 “50 o31t 
00 a7 7;058 ¢ 
00 06 “89 056 
oOo 05 72 0311 
00 0 8 2 | 05 5 
00 o 8 “50 04 3% 
00 O15 3; O42 
O 31H 1°44 “74 014 WwW 
00 13 34 06 & 
01 24 44_./ 11 0 
09 29 8 “22 ogotLn 
03 O11} 342 279 
14+ 4 8 a 172 
01 Oo 3 “45 015 
04 04% 
05 oss 
of 023 
Oo 7 08 3 
o4 ost 
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TABLE XV—concld. 


Average Quantity and Cosi of Food consumed per month by Single Men, 
averages being given jor All Men and for Men purchasing the Article, 


(Chittagonians.) 
Average monthly income ... Pan «=. Rs. 20-53 
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- ’ PABLE: XVL 


Average Number of Articics of Clothing purchased per. year and Average 
-' Monthly Expenditure on these Articles by Single Men, averages being 
given for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 
Tamils, Telugus. 


Number of budgets... ive 132 1,339 
Average monthly income Rs. 27-7-8 Rs, wesc 












Price of 


ftem. article." 


























Tamils. 
Rs. a. P| Rs. A. B. Rs. A. 2 
Dhotis + No. 260) 0 510/110 10 95'5 272 |0 61 
Longyis, cotton . 38/0 121/410 2 750 117: {0 2 7 
Banians and bandis wu5JO 21 1/011 4 $23 219 }0 214 
Half shirts and , 
shirts t-te 20410 410/112 5 985 207 |O0 41 
Caats ars 40/0 0 6/311 8 197 ‘si 10 2 6 
Upper cloths rs 1101/0 1 9/1 4 9 970 104 |0 110 
Shoes w+ Paits oz/0 0 1/4 8 0] | 30 ‘39 103 8 
Sandals, leather ” “Gl sae 240 15 43 {0 121 
Umbrellas «+ No. 20 0 7/2 5 8 28°8 8 [0 2 2 
Others ~~ — — {002 _ = 
Total Clothing = — 
Telugus. 
SSS ee eee eee 
Bs. a. P.| Rs. aA. 2. Rs. a. P. 
Dhotis w=. No. 308jO 7 O;/111 2 997 °309 (0 7 0 
Longyis, cotton 7 ‘aio 0 5/1 8 2] ist | guns [0 2 4 
Short pants and 
trousers ow 06 }0 89 2/112 9 29 192 (048 
Banians and bandis ,, 112)0 21 11/011 7 we z30 10 2 3 
Half shirts and 
shirts eet 2361/0 5 6/1 11 1 96% za105 8 
Coats . “21;0 1 1/313 10 305 637 
Upper cloths .. 0 oy 222;0 310}1 4 ¢ 95 223 {| O 316 
Shoes . ‘Oi ae 468 11 1 |O 3 7 
Sandals, leather aed = O)/0.0 1523 9 49 43 {0 110 
Umbrellas 0. ‘07 6 3)2 511 165 45101 5 
Others oe rd 03 _~ _ -” - 
Tota! Clothing = — = 37 - - 
— a a a a 
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TABLE KVi—cosid. 


“Auerage mumber of Articles of Clothing purchased ter year and Average 
Montly Expenditere an these Aviicles by single mea, azcrages being 
given for Ali Alen and for Men purchasing the Article. 


: Uriyas. Hindustanis. 
Number of budgets aes 128 768 
Average monthly income Rs. 35-03 Rs, 26-0-1 







ALP. Rs. a. PL 
Dhotis ... No 39910 9 2 092 
Banians and bandis FH{OG ia 013 
Half shirts and shirts ,, z7010 6 5 666 
Goats a ef 510 29 034 
‘Upper cloths es 10)/0 206 0206 
Sandals, leather Pairs “01 as 6130 
Umbrellas No. 061/09 0 2 @16 
‘Others. - _ 0082 - 

1 9 
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bo 
Cow 


trousers sea, 
SBanians and bandis ,, 
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Seo mow 
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ser, se 
‘Shoes Pairs 


20900 © 2900 6 oop 
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TABLE XVI—concid. 
Average Number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year and Average 


Monthly Expenditure on these Articles by Single Men, averages being 
given for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 


(Chittagonians.} 


Number of budgets ron ose 654 
Average monthly income... a Rs. 29-5-3 
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TABLE XVII. 


Average Monthly Expenditure by Single Men on Rent, Fuel and Lighting, 
Household Requisites and certain Miscellaneous Items, averages being 
given for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 


Tamils. Telugus. 
Number of budgets a 132 1,339 
Average monthly income Rs. 27-73 Rs, 28-14-10 





















Rent 


Firewood ane A 010 9 
Kerosene oil Ses Z O 2511 
Electric light ove 179 | 0 441 
Other fuel and lighting 743 |}O 1 3 


















































Total Fuel and Lighting — _ 
Cots or charpoys ane | O 0 17/;0 010 634 ,;0 1 4 
Mats os | O 011/003 22:0 O11 
Mattresses ove 0010/0 01 o1 70 010 
Blankets ... =. | 0 Oo: 9/0 1 6 725 {0 24 
Sheets. a | O 602 8;0 07 279,509 22 
Pillows and pillow cases | @ 00 81005 682 [0 0 7 
Cooking pots ww. | 0 0619/0290 wo |9 2 0 
Furniture ae | O 0160/0 07 766 | 0 010 
Total Household Requi- | 0 063 = —_ 
sites. rete ar 
Barber... = {0 411 0 411;0 4 4 1000 [0 4 4 
Dhobi (washerman) ...}0 5 3 oSit0j;0 59 934 (0 6 2 
Soap and soapnut .../0 2 0 02 2}01 5 @M3 }0 2 5 
Liquor, foreign wa {0 8 8 210 3;0 9 4 173353 6 £ 
Liquor, country o. | O14 9 21741 7 3 714 12 0 6 
Cheroots ~f/O 5 GF 09 7/011 7 012 8 
Other preparations of |O 3 2 069/012 o5 4 
tobacce. 
Betel on oe | 0 815 0951048 68 5 
Hair oil... aw /O 2 3 6241/0296 022 
Interest on debts 006 1 44/0 610 264 
Religious festivais os ¢ 0989/0 7 7 071% 
Others... 6 7 3 we 047 a 
Total Miscellaneous ..| 4 8 2. 526 
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TABLE XVII—conid. 


dtverage “Monthly Expenditure by Single Men on Rent, Fuel and Lighting, 
Household Requisites and certain Miscellaneous Items, averages being 
Riven for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 


Uriyas. Hindustanis. 
Number of budgets # 128 768 
Average monthly income ww Rsv 35-03 Rs, 260-1 













Hindustanis. 


Men purchasing. 
item. 
Percent- Monthly 


of tare 
age of all per 
men, man._ 





expendi- 
ture per 










oil a 
Etéctric light pee 
‘Other fuel and lighting 


Total Fuel and Lighting 









wNSwrtons | onl we OD 





‘Cots or charpoys ie, 1 16;0 0 8 0 O11 
Mats ore a 010;0 0 2 4a; 14 
Mattresses Sits 0 10/0 O1 66/0 1 4 
Blankets at i 173013 965619 1 5 
Sheets ees i 21;0 12 736'0 1 8 
Pillows and pillow cases} 0 063005 63010 0 8 
Mosquito nets ace bee ee ar r4iot 86 
Cooking rots _ 17 1730 4110 9919 110 
Furniture =e 16 it | 09053 747 {° 07 
Total Household 68 _ 062 _ _- 














































“"" Requisites. 
Barber {0 6 4 8964/04 4 9710 4 4 
Dhobi (washerman) ...| 0 8 8 0 810';0 21 meie 71 
Soap and soapnet «=... | 0 1 4 024;038 av2z2'o 4 
Liquor, foreign. ~- | 0 12 10 304 soo = a 
Liquor, country 027 21410'0 O18 8186 @ 
Cheroots @7 6 G13 2 ase = _ 
04 4 0621/0 46 a16/0 5 6 
oni 013 O79 3 8 ast 
0si3 6859/0 08 0 212 
014 2 370;0 03 3 0 
oO 616 @70;05 5 518 
966 - o14 _ 
38 
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TABLE XVIl—concld, 


Average Monthly Expenditure by Single Men on Rent, Fuel and Lighting, 
Household Requisites and certain Miscellaneous Items, averages being 
Siven for All Men and for Men purchasing the Article. 











(Chittagonians.) 
Number of budgets wae O54 
Average monthivincome =... a Rs, 29-5-3 
Chittagonians. 
. All men. Men purchasing. 
Item. 
Monthly Monthly 
expenditure Percentage of expenditare 
per man. per man. 
Rs. a P. Rs. A, P. 
Rent oes oo ww] £410 99°0 15 r 
Firewood —... oes 0385 99 o85 
Kerosene oil oe 02 3 836 028 
Electric light ... sai _ oO 146 29°5 0 6 2. 
Other fuel and lighting ose 004 1000 004 
Total Fuel and Lighting ... oo 01210 _ _ 
Cots or charpoys ae s oo1 7A oi? 
Mats ase oa 612 90 o12 
Mattresses... - « 00 3 233 O12 
Blankets naa one S 6012 92'2 013 
Sheets om ou 0 06 255 @290 
Pillows and pillow cases. “ on 009 999 009 
Mosquito nets... ave - oot 48 o215 
Cooking pots on ase o1 8 99'S ont 8 
Furniture = es ae ou g006 814 007 
Total Household Requisites we O61 —_ 
Barber ae e045 045 
Dhobi {washerman} “ os 026 666 
Soap and scapnut one ane o3 9 043 
Tobacco Pry ee - 06 8 ao69 
Betet ves one mae 0997 o907 
Hair oil . wee on 00 8 060 
Interest on debis a wee 0038 204 
Religious festivals wee @s890 083 
Others oe vee us 038 2 _- 
Total Miscellaneous as 212 4 








STATISTICAL TABLES. 
* C—Tamil and Telugu Family Budeets. 
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7 TABLE 
Average Monthly Income 
(Tamil and 









Number of : Income from 





Total 
income. 










Men. {Women. |Children. 


No. of families, 
Children, 


No. of units 









Under Rs. 15 
Rs. 15 and ahove 











Under Rs. 15 
Rs, 15 and above 


Allincomes ... 





Percentage Expendi 








Under Rs. 15 
Rs. 15 and above 


Alfincomes ... 






Onder Rs. 15 
Rs. lSandabove 











Percentage Expendi 


Under Rs. 15 s 
Rs. 15 and above 
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XVII. 
and Group Expenditure. 
Telugu Families.) 













Expenditure on 


House |Fuel anc 
"| rent. 


Rs, A. P./Rs. 
19:13 3/2 11 2 2 
2014 43 4 0213 


20 4111215 5}2 7 6 4 


PB. . PRS. 
? 


ed 





Dp Our 





as Percentages of Total 








36 
33 





















013 5 
814 0 41416 


38 8 5)613 6312 6 

















ture on Groups. 
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TABLE XIX. 
Average Quantity and Cost of Food consumed por moni per Family. 


{Tamil Families.) 


All 
incomes, 


Under | Rs. 15 


ze 


236 





3 

4 Bt 
A 5 
af 3 | 8 * 
E 2 
wuele |x 2 
id * ¥ 
ov P : 
23 tae 
i | 3 : 
gjale| $ 
ele i?) 3 
Pilel 
ae 


Rs. a. P| Bs. a. Pj Rs. A. PE Rs. A. P| Rs a. P| Rs. a P. 
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yo | om 


Qu nity consemed yer mont | Cost per month. 


Nore.— 1 viss=3°60 tbs. and 1 tical="0! viss. 
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TABLE XEX—coaid. 


Average Quaniity and Cost of Food consumed per month per Family. 


{Telugu Families.) 


| an 


BRS ie ee) 
: = 


Under { Rs 15 
Rs, 25. jan 


An 


Under |} Rs. 35 


Income per unit. 


Rs. a. P, Rs. a. P| Roa pj] Rs a. P) Rs a P| Rs & P, 


Average monthly income|| 36 10 4 cae a 


Number of families 


Average number of units}; 


$10 


510] 36 10 4) 4812 4) 45 


Cost per month 


Quantity consumed per month 
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Nors.—1 xiss=3'60 Ibs. and 1 tical="01 viss. 
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TABLE XX. 


Average number of Articles of Clothing purchased per year ter Fasmily 
and Average Monthly Expenditure per Family on these Articles. 


{Tamil Families.) 


Under | Rs. 15 All Under | Rs. 15 All 


Income per unit. Rs. 15. jand above incomes.| Rs. 15. land above] incomes. 
Number of families ... 86 71 157 | | 74 157 
aa Se 
Average number of men 1°28 1-24 126 124 126 


“women ail oe = 
women, 


PRs. a. p.| Rs, a. Rs. a. B. 
37 4 1146 211/41 4 9- 


: 










Monthly expenditure. 
i 
Men’s Clothing. Rs. a. PRs. a PRS. AL 
Dhotis . No, 067130 8 4197 5. 
Longyis, cotton’ os 03 5}0 3 1;0 3 3 
Banians ae O01 O0;01 9/0 1 + 
Half shirts and” t 
shirts ow on 0446/0 60;0 5 2 
Coats Seu 00 8;022;0 1 4 
Upper cloths...» 03 0/0 311/03 5S 
Shoes +. Pairs oe 005;9 0 3 
Umbrellas « No. 010/01 0j;010 
Other clothing ... — 062100619 0 4 
raat Mers cating [— | — [= Jees[eu sf 
Women's Ciothing. 
Saris «- No. 013 3/611 4 
Eas 2 oi tlei 6 
Jackets es : 01/01 4 
‘Upper cloths... 627/022 
Toa Won Ct nf fet rele 6 
ad 0 £710 210|9 4 4 


Total Children's Clothing] 
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TABLE XX—<conid 


Average number of Articles of Clothing purchased ter year fer Family 
and Average Monthly Expenditure per Family on these Articles. 


(Telugu Families). 





2 Under | Rs.1S { all Under | Bs. 15} an 
Income per unit. Rs 15. jand above, incomes.} Rs. 15. incomes. 


Average cumber of men 110 120 aba Eee r20 viz 


Average number of Ee 02 rot 104 


women. 


Average number of 167 “63 32 
children. 


: aaa ak a PRS AP Rs. a. Pp.) Rs. a. PL) Rs. a BP. 




















Average monthly in alias aati a} 45 seas (ae es 445 510 
Number of articles purchased " 
per year. Monthly expenditure. 

| Rs. a. p.( Rs. a P.] Rs. a. PL 

316! 282 seefo 6 7/0 7 0/09 6n 

a 67 “ALO 11}0 1 3;01 5 

| 35 1s] .. |o 0 sio 0 4 

ad ad 8710 0 6/0 011/90 010 

212 239 223]0 5 210 5 2/05 2 

“26 25 %i/0 12/01 5;0 1 4 

178 200 1850 3 2}9 3 3)0 3 2 

“16 "03 fo 9 4/0 01/0 0 2 

ve 13 “07 - {09 05/003 

— _ — fe 6 2/0 0 3/0 0 3 

Total Men's Clothing—| — | — - }1 210 14 4/13n 

Women's Clothing. 

Saris -- No. 172) ¥St 97/096 
Longyis, cotton, 172 128 3 016 3 3 
Bodices Baas 136 140 16j)0 14 
Jackets ee On 31 7 13ie14 
Upper cioths 2. TiS | ei 14943 
Total Women’s Clothing 9 — = | — fra 0 3]1 0 6 
Total Children's Clothing: = — - 2910 36 








). 


1es, 


€ KO} 
TABLE XXI. 


Monthly Expenditure per Family on Rent, Fuel and Lighting, 
aaa Howschold Requisties and Miscellaneous lems. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 
D—Indian Occupational Budgets. 
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TABLE XXII. 
Coal Carriers. 
(Tamils.) 
Number of budgets ae a. 30 
Average monthly income ae ws Rs. 23-23-11 


Percentages | Percentages 
Kem. ity. of total of total 





Rs. a. P. 
3 sil ri "1 
069 7 6 
oo4 t 3 
005 41 2 
00 6 4 2 
0902 end a 
09 2 23 36 
047 11 1s 
068 17 26 
930 oF 12 
00 6 1 2 
016 4 6 
026 6 10° 
041 10 16 
ee pee 0111 5 7 
Onions... Seba 039 9 15 
Fruit ‘and other vege- 
tables... ‘Se 09 8 a4 38 
Sesamum oil is Viss 065 16 25 
Other food ... - oo 023 ® 9 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea «- Cups 
Coffee ow 
Others = 
Total Food oo 
Total Fuel and Lighting 9 — 
‘Total Clothing ee 
House Rent we oo 


Total Household Requisites — 
Tobacco andbetel 2.0 — 
Others a <= 
Total Miscellaneous ... - 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over 


Expenditure eo 
Remittance to dependants — 








Norz—1 viss = 3°60 Ibs, and 1 tical = Ol viss. 
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TABLE XXIIL 


Paddy Carriers. : 
(Tamils, 
} Number of budgets ae aa wo 40 
Average monthly income... Sas. eo Rs. 24-8-1 








Rice ws on 































Arhar eS See ey 
Gur aes Te 2 
Coffee ae Ticals 3 “4 
Fish, fresh... a. Viss 23 32 
Fish, salted, dry aes a 28 38 
Mutton... aah age 35 a7 
Fowls sea eee cee 7 10 
Milk, fresh ... see ae 3 3 
Salt uaa Uns 4 6 
Tamarind ties as 11 Ss 
Spices and other condi- 
ments 23 FL 
Potatoes t1 15 
Onions... oe ow 8 it 
Fruit and other vege- 
tables... oo 28 
‘Sesainum oil ws Viss 27 
“Other food Pd 2 
Food bought and con- 
sumed away from home:— 
Tea +» Cups 53 
Coffee : ssa igh 23 
Others eo 20 
Total Food wee - 569 
Total Fuel and Lighting — +5 
Total Clothing - 66 
House Rent - 72 
Total Household Requisites— 26 
‘Liquor we - +8 
Tobacco and betel = 52 
Others ane - 1b 
Total Miscellaneous _ 213 
Total Monthly Expenditure— 1000 
Balance of Income over 
’ Expenditure _ _ 


Remittance to dependants — 





Nore.—-1 iss = 3°60 ibs. and 1 tical = ‘01 viss. 
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TABLE XXIV. 
Hand-cart Pullers. 


(Telugus.) 
Namber of budgets os Bt oe 
Average monthly income _ we. Ry, 43-3-2, 








Percentages | Percentages. 
of total of total 
income. {expenditure. 










> 
2 























Rice age 530 120 167 
Arhar a see ue 06 4 a9 13 
Moong... datos 010 1 2 
Chana. ae on 016 ‘2 3 
Fish, fresh ... duet gt 010 10 16 22 
Fish, salted, dry tae 022 3 4 
Beef on: tases Gy. 030 ‘4 6 
Mutton =. eae as 1010 24 34 
Fowls |. aaa O12 16 22 
Salt ie wee. ae o13 2 3 
Tamarind . as 0 410 7 iv 
Spices and other condi- _ 

ments... oo 099 14 20 
Potatoes... we Viss ors 2 3 
Onions... ve 02383 4 ) 
Fruitand other vegetables _ 115 zs 35 
Sesamum oil Viss 08 7 2 17 





Food bought and con- 
summed ati away from home :— 


Others a oon 
Total Food wo 
Total Fuel and Lighting —._ 
Total Clothing “ o 
House Rent noo 


Total Household Requisites — 


Liquor one Pod 
Tobacco and betel nom 
Others... es | 


Total Miscellaneous... — 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure oa 


Remittance to dependants — 





Nots.—1 viss = 3°60 Ibs. 
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TABLE XXV. 
Skilled Factory Workers. 
(Tefugus.} 
her of bud, aes -” we 35 
Pence baler 2a lei eas we Rs. 36-6-5 








Percentages | Percentages. 
of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 









» 


COSouAnuMmas v 





~ 
“oe 
S30 


3 


B23 


“ 
“ 






BH ROANAO 
one 







ia 
aad 


ae 


ry 
- 

























a 





bo ha Geren ar 
Neudsia Asn 





MOOWwW Se Whine 
ry 


Onacmest 
aN 
BSNUos 


Other food 


Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea... --- Cups 


Lepr gs 
[as 


Total Food — 
Total Fuel and Lighting — 
Total Clothing a 





House Rent oe 
Total Household Requisites— 


Liquor. as 
Tobacco and betel =. — 
Others oo oo 13:3 


Total Miscellaneous... — 
Total Monthly Expenditure— 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure a 


Remittance to dependants — 


Note—1 viss = 3°60 Ibs. 
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TABLE XXVI. 


Rice Bag Carriers. 
‘(Telugus) 


Number of budgets a wae 47, 
Average monthly income wie x Re, 37-41-11. 






Percentages | Percentages 
Quantity. Cast. of total of total 


Item. 
income. | expenditure. 




















Rs. A. P. 
Rice one «Visa 15°02 426 112 209 
Arhar oe dee ” 102 o61 10 19 
Fish, fresh aes a “42 06 8 a 21 
Fish, salted, dry ae ” Ww 0 810 15 28 
Mutton... won “29 o9 7 16 30 
Fowls ” ‘08 041 7 13 
Salt ” ‘50 016 3 ‘$ 
“Tamarind 74 044 7 14 
Spices and other condi- : 
ments - 077 13 24 
Potatoes ‘87 0 410 8 rs 
-Onions ” “53 032 5 10 
Fruit and other vegetables, —_ _ 013 2 22 41 
~Sesamum oil Viss 35 o77 13 24 
-Other food eo - o1r0o0 2 ‘4 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea om a COPS 28 15 3 36 67 
Coffee " t 008 7” 2 
Others ooo - 013 2 4 
“Total Food aes _ =_ 10 8 2 283 $2°8 
“Total Fuel and Lighting — = 014 1 24 44 
“Total Clothing _ =_ 195 43 80 
House Rent - 7 0 15 10 27 | 30 
-Total Household Requisites — — Oo 2f> + 45 29 
Liquor “ - = 123 °5|  so| 92 
Tobacto and betel - _ 160 37 693 
Others oss -_ _ 225 x8 108 
Total Miscellaneous - _ 5 510 145 269 
Total Monthly Expenditure — - 19 14 6 536 100°0 
Balance of Income over Pee ga Fg ee 
Expenditure — - 17:3 5 464 = 
Remittance to dependants — - ust 302 = 


Notge.—1 viss = 3°60 Ibs. 
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TABLE XXVII. 
« 


Stevedore and Wharf Coolies. 


(Telugus.) 
Number of budgets - a1 2 
Average monthly income we Rs. 32-6-4, 




















Percentages |Percentages 










Item. of total of total 
expenditure. 
a 
ALP, 
Rice ase ww =~ Viss 7 4 142 
Athar... ave a 510 rs. 
Moong... ese ” 16 "4 
Fish, fresh aoe a 9 8 25- 
Fish, salted, dry ue 38 “o 
Mutton oss " 1 4 45 
Fowls ..- ory) 7 9 20 
Salt fer gaat, 79 13 3. 
Tamarind ... rn 39 10- 
Spices and other condi- 
ments 611 18- 
Potatoes 210 a 
Onions... te oe 36 9 
Frait and other vegetables — 143 37 
Sesamum oil .» Viss 7 0 re 
Other food - — i.:5: 4 
Foud bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea ... Cups 10°: 
Others -— = 49 





Total Food - 
Total Fuel and Lighting = — 
Total Clothing _ 





House Rent _ 
Total Household Requisites — 
Liquor wee 
Tobacco and betel - 
Others ane - 
Total Miscellaneous - 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 
Balance of Income over 


Expenditure. 


Remittance to dependants — 


NotE—1 viss = 3°60 lbs. 
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TABLE XXVIII. 






































ad id 
Rickshaw Pullers. 
(Telugus.) 
Number of budgets des we 40 
Average monthly income oon we Rs, 28-2-4 
item. of totai 
:] expenditure, 
Rs. a. P. 
Rice ae w» Viss 313 8] 178 
-Arhar eee ae! ooeg 0 410 i¢ 
Moong ae wee 003 L 
Fish, fresh... dus os oo 4 27 
Fish, salted, dry eos te 0 310 11 
Mutton ase “eat 010 8 : 32 
Fowls Bae wn” 07 8 1 22 
Milk, enn on 005 a a 
Salt sie an 01 Sy 3 4 
Tamarind |. s 0 3i1 9 a 
“Spices and “Other condi- 
ments... aes 0 8 il) 20 26 
Potatoes... ow. Vise 017 “4 5 
Onions... ” 025 3 7 
Fruit and other vege paee: 3 
tables _ 010 5 23 x0 
-Sesaraum oii ow. Viss 065 14 19 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea . Cups 141 
“Coffee » 7 
Others wo Sr 
Total Food a - 586 


Total Fuel and Lighting _ 
Total Clothing ... _ 
House Rent we > 
Total Household Requisites — 
Liquor saa _- 
Tobacco and betel - 
. Others iis - 
Total Miscellaneous 






Remittance to dependants — 


Nota —i viss = FO Ts! 


( 159 } : 
TABLE X XIX 
Corporation Coolies. 
(Telugus.) 


Number of budgets a 
Average monthly income dee 











aONWs OO peo 
- 
NONN DHS 


iw 
org 





Total Food a - 
Total Fuel and Lighting 9 — 
Total Clothing ~. es 
House Rent ane - 


‘Total Household Requisites 


Liquor _ - 
‘Tobacco and betel _ 
-Qhhers ou - 
Total Miscellaneous _ 
‘Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditore - 


Remittance ta dependants — 





ANore.—i vies = 360 lbs. 
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TABLE XXX. 
Cargo Boaimen. 
{(Telugus) 
Number of budgets se ee - 
Average monthly income fis ~» Rs. 25-3-2, 








Percentages | Percentages 




































Item. of total of total 
income. 

Rice oe ~» Viss 250 

Arhar mS oer 35 

Fish, fresh ... side 9 92 

Fish, salted, dry raat 25 

Mutton... as: te 16 

Fowls se ww on 64 

Salt ove asl, T 

Tamarind ... att oe 14 

eae ere re 

Onions . a. Viss 4 

Fruit and other vegetables — 32 

Sesamum oil os = Viss 33 

Total Food oo 

Total Fuel and Lighting — 

Total Clothing wo 

House Rent -— 

Total Household Requisites — 

Liquor ave —_ 

Tobacco and betel... — 37 
$8 


Others bee -_ = 


Total miscellaneous ... — 





‘ Total monthly expenditure — 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure = 


Remittance to dependants 






Norze.—i visas = 3°60 lba 
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TABLE XXXi. 
Paddy Carriers. 
(Telugus.) 
Number of budgets... % 
Average monthly income a «» Rs, 24-14-0 










Percentages | Percentages 
of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 


Item. 








> 
” 













uk 
Fes 
eG 
BOK 





Rice oo ww Viss 





$2 WsRxesex 


Fish, salted, dry 
Mutton... 
Fowls 
Sait oe 
Tamarind .. . 
Spices and other condi- 
ments 
nee Vise 


8 
Onions... 

Fruit and other vegetables = _ 
Sesamum oil Viss 
Other food... ow 


Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 





Sonn 








Sewanee 8 








- 
BNO Rm OANAADOM 


an 
POOHPN AH POAWNG 


200000 ccecccem F 





men He Bt mie 


Fea ... .. Cups: 
Fotal Foed- ue _ 
Total Fuel-and Lighting — 
Total Clothing ... "ee 
House Rent one _ 
Fotal Household Requisites— 
Liquor an _ 

. Tobacco and betel _ 
Others a - 


Total Miscellaneous _- 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 
Balance of Income over 

Expenditure: _ 


Remittance to dependants — 





12 


Unskiiled Factory Workers.t 


Number of budgets 


( 162 » 
TABLE XXX1I. 


(Telugus.) 


Average monthly income 


49 


TI Rs. 209-2 





ttem 

Rice w = Viss 
Arbar _ Pee 
Moong es or 
Fish, fresh ia, A 
Fish, salted, dry cas dy 
Mutton... Ses. 
Fowls one ow 
Salt ase ee 
Tamarind . ” 
Spices and other condi- 

ments... oo = 
Potatoes... +. Viss 
Onions 


Fruit andother vegetables —_ 
Sesamum oil Viss 


Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 

Tea ... «+» Cups 
Others -— 

‘Total Food oe 

Total Fuel and Lighting 

Total Clothing 

House Rent 


‘Total Household Requisites 


Liquor = 
‘Tabacco and betel 
Others 


Total Miscellaneous 


Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Baijance of Income over 
Expenditure 


Remittance to dependants — 


Quantity. Cost. 

Rs. a. P. 

1239 3 711 
134 08 2 
08 006 
79 O10 7 
33 077 
"OL 002 
“18 063 
“06 o02°9 
59 o19 
“A 048 
- GO 611 
“S4 GO 21! 
“aL 044 
079 

“34 07383 
7 0:2 5 
- 062 
- 926 


059 
1631 
O15 6 
1 Bil 
315 4 
167 9 


422 
312 8 





Percentages | Percentages 
of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 


~ 
ye owt 


2% roe es Ges 
WHS KUSH UNS 


yn = 


1 
2 
2 


47 
23 


55:7 
56 
62 
62 


— 


87 
5° 
o5 
241 
1000 


19°2 


799 


201 
184 


Norg.—i viss = 360 lbs.  $ Other than Contract Coolies. 
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TABLE XXXIII. 


Skilled Factory Workers. 


(Uriyas.) 


Nomber of budgets ta 
Average monthly income Ate 





Item. 
tice ae a Viss 
whar a os 
ugar, refined fen, Use 
ar ase eee 
‘ea an a-__ Ibs. 
‘offee ove Ticals 
‘Ysh, fresh ... w. Viss 
‘ish, salted, dry eek ey 





otatoes ... a Viss 
mions ot won 
ruit and other vege-~ 

tables... ow = 
Tustard oil a. Viss 
esamum oil far ei 


‘ood bought and consumed 
away from home — 


Tea... «. Cups 

Coffee... i an 

Others... fies 
‘otal Food... es oo 


‘otal Fuel and Lighting = — 


‘otal Clothing wow 


fouse Rent... wo 
‘otal Household Requisites — 
dquor ” 


‘obacco and betel 1. — 
ithers toe wos 


‘otal Miscellaneous 0... — 
Tolal Monthly Expenditure — 


3alance of income over 
Expenditure -— 


temitlance to dependanis — 





























a 28 
«. Rs. 39-5-8 
Percentages Percentages 
Quantity. Cost. of totai of total 
- income. f expenditure. 
Rs. a. PL 
13°16 4:6 104 182 
10s 0 6 4 10 1s 
“42 012 2 3 
WU O11 2 3 
"03 @o5 1 1 
230 0 O11 a § 3 
“86 01311 22 x9 
“41 05 4 ‘8 1s 
“50 100 25 44 
“47 033 3 9. 
i 017 3 4 
“49 0 3°3 Ss 9 
_ 073 12 20 
101 060 190 17 
"53 037 6 10 
_ Oli 11 i9 33 
01 oo4 ‘1 ‘1 
a) 093 15 26 
10 035 13 23 
2 022 3 6 
_ 0 210 “4 8 
- 1010 8 71 475 
- 015 7 25 43 
= 115 2 49 87 
_- 112 3 45 79 
= 6810 r4 2s 
= 144) 7 32 57 
= 1i1 5 44 76 
_- 3.9 4 ot 15'9 
_ (See ae 167 292 
a 227 7 $771 1000 
_ 1614 1 429 — 
- 1214 6 328 _ 


Nor®.—1 viss = 3°60 lbs. and 1 tical = °O1 viss, 
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TABLE XXIV. 
Tramway Workers. 
(Uriyas.) 
Namber of budgets... oe 0 


Average monthly income ae ws Rs. 27-144 


Percentages Percentages. 
Item, Quantity. Cost. of total 
. pollard expenditare. 


Rs. a. P. 

Rice oo - Visa 11°88 7 3 6 8 122 18° 
Arhar at ees 86 052 12 1? 
Sugar, refined » 12 012 3 Sd 

a on « tbs, 14 o28 6 ¢ 
Fish, fresh. .- Viss oo 0 10 11 24 37 
Milk, fresh... a ‘85 0 610 13 23 
Ghee =A Se see “22 O04 8 33 sO 
Salt coe ow 50 oO 1 3 3 .} 
Tamarind ... « ‘05 006 ‘1 2 
spices and ether: condi 

ments os - Ou 1 25 37 
Potatoes : vies “44 022 3 7 
Onions 44 : vu “a 6 
Fruitand other vegetables — _ 6 i 69 
Sesamum oil wo Viss ‘37 0 810 20 30 
Other food ... - 004 4 a 
Food benght and consumed 

away from home —~ 

Tea... ae Cups: 16 36 sé 
Others wo 102 36 ss 
eel 1. 

Total Food wo 1014 8 vi 


o 
oh 


Total Fuel and Lighting — 
Total Clothing ow 


3 


House Rent oo 


20 
we 
ose 
[sen ee 
be 

Total Household Requisites— | | 
mee 


tS) 
6 





Tobacco and beteh awe — 
Others eae we 


3 


g1313 2 


1861 
1 910 


Total Miscellaneous... — 340 pa | 

Total Monthly Expenditare— 1877 | 662 | a 

Balance of Income over | asa | 

Expenditure _- 969 _ 
860 300 - 


Remittance to dependants — 
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TABLE XXXV. 
Unskiiled Factory Workers. 
(Uriyas.) 
Number of budgets a Pee a 2 
Average monthly income ae wo Rs. 23-93 





Percentages | Percentages 
Item, Quantity. ‘Cost. of total of total 
income. expenditure. 


U 











- Rs. A. PL 
Rice ee «+ Viss 35 4 144 217 
Arhar ee Paper 067 17 27 
Moong ose wow 004 as 4 12 
Chana a sec hay 003 “1 ‘1 
Fish, fresh... ow 097 25 39 
Fish, salted, dry see's $45, 057 15 23 
Mutton... won 010 4 27 42 
Fowls a sey o1t 3 4 
Milk, fresh seey a 061 16 m5 
Ghee ae eee 051 13 24 
Salt oe areas oi 6 “4 6 
Tamarind ... wo 03 4 9 14 
Spices and other condi- 
ments... wi 05 4 14 22 
Potatoes... ws Viss 0 211 8 42 
Onions... omen 029 7 tr 
Fruit and other vegetables — ogi a1 33 
Mustard oil + Viss 004 a 2 
Sevamum oil eas 07 3 19 30 
Other food we 0 O11 2 4 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 

Tea... .-- Cups 0+ 7 12 19 

Others “oo 032 8 13 
Total Food Pod 810 6 367 564 
Total Fuet and Lighting — 013 6 55 
Total Clothing wo 149 84 
House Rent wo 014 5 59 
‘Total Household Requisites— 3 045 18 
Liquor wee, oo 084 34 
Tubacco and betel... = 12 3 74 
Others ose -_ Lilt 6 412 
Total Miscellaneous ... — -~3 61 220 
Total Monthly Expenditere— i565 5 38 1000 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure. - 


Remittance to dependants — 





NO?TE.—1 vies = 3°60 Ibs. 
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TABLE XXXVI. 
Durwans and Peons. 
(Hindustanis,) 


Number of bdrdgets 
Average monthly income 





Item. 
















Rice = a Viss 
Wheat flour a 
Arhar ae 
Urad 

Moong 

Musur ai 
Chana... ove 
Svear, refined oe in 
Fab, fresh «. Viss 
Beef oe aes eye 
Fowls .,. ees. Se 
Mitk, freely 






AS 


; m 
sas 3: «eee 
RasUe UNGAR SE BH BAM 


KP OUNCOKSOOOHH OMe 
a= 


worou prawuernacnnuown 7 


Fruit and other vegetables —- 
Mustard oil . Viss 
Food boueht and consumed 
away from home — 
Others = 


Total Food see - 


S2SSGO SK GOSCSSSOSSCORKwWEH 


aoouUa 
we te 


Total Feel and Lighting — 
Total Clothing — 


>/ Oo] Oo] o| o 


House Rent v0 _ 
‘Total Household Requisites — 
Tobacco and betel — 
“Others eee _ 
Total Miscellaneous - 


aie] eo wlan 


Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure aa 


Remittance to dependants _ 
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TABLE XXXVII. 
Gharrywallas. 


({Hindustanis.) 


Number of budgets ee ae 8 
Average monthly income see Rs. 2415-8 


















Percentages| Percentages 
of total of total 
expenditure. 


e 
» 
~~ 





Rice eis 
‘Wheat flour 
Arhar nae 
Urad ace 
Moong 
Musur 
Chana wee 
Sugar, refined 
Gur ane 
Fish, fresh ... 
Mutton 
Milk, fresh 
Ghee aoe on 
Salt oes neon 
Spices and other cundi- 

ments ... “oo 
Potatoes ... .. Viss 
Onions... we oy 
Fruit and other vegetables — 
Mustard oil a. Viss 
Food bought and consumed 

away from home :-— 

Tea «s Cups 
Others oo 


Total Food oe - 


rd 


- 
YAO Oe 


~ 


me 





wos ow 


PERU FRE OUHORONUOOBEN 


eceooo cececoccoooocoocow 
OVOCOs UOGCSCONAHKWAOUNHS EN 


HONAW CE BNUNUR OM 


awn] ost 
oN 
Qenny 


ol1e;roo 


Total Fuel and Lighting — 
Total Clothing - 


| 





- 
n 
” 


House Rent ose _- 


~ 
ma 
w 


Total Household Requisites— 
Fobacco and betel - 
Others ore - 


Total Miscellaneous = 





Total Monthly Expenditure— 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure - 


Remittance to dependants — 


NoTE.—1 viss = 3°60 Ibs. 


é we ) 
TABLE XXXVII. 
Unskilled Factory Workers.t 


(Hindustanis.) 
Number of budgets oes wer 48, 
Average monthly income te ae Rs. 246-1. 

































Rs. A. P 
Rice ste oe Viss 979 3090 22'°0 
Wheat four Pee 2°85 128 : 85 
arhar we oon u7t Ou 9 . 54 
Chana He aes 88 ay 028 7 12 
Gur aoe oo 6 0906 oi 2 
Fish, fresh “om ‘wW 07-0 8 32 
Beet on cos. ts “02 o0o5 4 2 
Mutton... Seer tes ad 026 6 rt 
Milk, fresh ee “Os 010 3 5 
Ghee oY, ee ona ‘2 015 3 3x9 76 
Salt ane ee ie “$2 015 4 6 
Spices and other condiments — _ 05 8 15 26 
Potatoes ... -  ... Viss 14 060 15 27 
Onions... Sees ose “37 o1lé 4 6 
Fruit and other vegetables — _ 040 10 18 
Mustard oil -. Viss- 049 12 a2 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home -— 
Tea au Cups 15 


Others”... - 
Total Food ose - 
Total Fuel and Lighting — 
Total Clothing ... = 
House Rent one - 
Total Houschold Requisites — 
Tobacco and betel - 
Others we _ 
Total Miscellaneous = — | 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over Expen- 
diture _ 


Remittance to dependants — 





Notg.—1 viss = 3°60 ibs, t Other than durwans and peons. 


Number of budgets 
Average monthly income 
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TABLE XXXIX. 
Tindals, 


{Chittagonians,) 











. 





Item, Quantity. Cost. 

Ra & P 
Rice te «+ Viss 11°02 3 0 
Arhar reba oo “28 02 
Urad es nist Sas “52 0 3 
Moong... “ee. ep 56 7 04 

Fish, fresh “sop 132 1 91 
Fish, salted, dry Sharer “25 08 
Beef “ae woe ‘22 04 
Mutton... oo” 02 00 
Fowls ove ave “26 013 
Miik, fresh eon “37 0 31 
Salt ass wee $1 01 
Spices and other condiments — _ 07 
Potatoes... we Vis8 117 05 
Onions... 38h ache “46 02 
Fruit and other vegetables — _- 04 
Mustard oil oe Viss 27 07 
Other food one - - “0 0 


Food bought and consumed 
away irom home :— 


Tea eon Cups 
Others”... - 
Total Food oe - 


Total Fueland Lighting = — 


Total Clothing ... = 
House Rent ” - 
Total Household Requisites — 
Tobacco and betel _ 
Others oon - 
Total Miscellaneous - 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 


Balance of Income over Expen+ 


diture = 


Remittance to dependants — 


_ 21 14 


- 23 11 
- 16 15 


Nors.—i viss = 3°60 lbs. 





OD NORWDONHM ENSUED 





41. 
Rs. 45-10-2. 
Percentages} Percentages 
of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 
66 1x8 
3 6 
‘4 9 
6 V3 
35 74 
11 Zz 
6 12 
1 2 
18 32 
s Ls 
2 ‘S 
10 20 
8 16 
3 7 
7 14 
10 20 
1 2 
56 ML? 
21 a4 
271 505 
19 40 
50 10°4 
37 77 
r1 24 
34 7h 
58 121 
92 19°2 
43°0 1000 
$20 - 
S71 _ 
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TABLE XL. bs 
Firemen. 
: (Chittagonians.) 
Number of budgets... Sas oe A 
Average monthly income ae +» Rs, 28-14-11 












Percentages | Percentages 
Of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 








Rs. a P. 
Rice ae aw. Viss 3 0 4 10°4 175 
Arhar Be a, - 019 4 6 
Urad ag 028 6 16 
Moong se ost 11 Vs 
Musur ace ps 010 2 4 
Chana eee aed 010 2 ‘4 
Fish, fresh... ices te 112 0 60 107 
Fish, salted, dry ae 0 610 rs 25 
Beef ane won 039 8 14 
Fowls oo fe 043 9 Vs 
Salt ee ate 016 3 ‘$ 
Spices and other condiments—| 06 8 14 24 
Potatoes... +++ Viss 056 42 20 
Onions... Sas oli 4 7 
Fruit and other vegetables — 0 410 10 18 
Mustard oil a Viss Oo 611 15 25 





Food bought and consumed 
away Frora, hore ae tage 
Others — o 
Total Food... oo 
Total Fuel and Lighting 9 — 
Total clothing —_ oo 
House Rent oo 
Total Household Requisites — 
Tobacco and betel... — 
Others pers oo 
Total Miscellaneous ... — 
Total Monthly Expenditure — | 


Balance of Income over 
Expenditure. - 


Remittance to dependants — 


“C47 3 


$ TABLE XLI. 
Oilmen. 
(Chittagonians.) 
Namber of budgets... Ses - 4 
Average monthly income ee wt Rs, 26-3-10 


Percentages | Percentages 
Item. Quantity. Cost. of total of total 
income. | expenditure. 


















Rs. .a. P. 
3 217], 1s 183 
oig9 ‘4 6 
o2zt 5S & 
060 14 22 
06 3 a a 
one 0 010 2 3 
Fish, fresh... wero 176 sé 8? 
Fish, salted, dry eee 077 18 28 
Beef _ ow 050 12 18 
Fowls na 047 ri 17 
Salt ute, west? 49 o17 4 6 
Spices and other condiments— 068 16 25 
Potatoes... aw Viss 05 4 13 20 
Onions... acs We 021 5 8 
Fruit.and other vegetables — o6i1 14 23 
Mustard oil a. Viss ogo 19 30 
Other food “oo 005 4 2 
Food bought and consumed 
away from home :— 
Tea... see Cupa 57 88 
Others — = 1s z3 
Fotal Food ~“ 384 597 
Total Fuel and Lighting — 34 52 
Total Clothing ao 2 o6 
House Rent wo 49 76 
Total Household Requisites — 14 22 
Tobacco and betel ow 38 59 
Others... =o 63 78 
Total Miscellaneous 4. — 10% 157 
Total Monthly Expenditure — 644 1000 
Balance of Income over 
Expenditure. _ 95 6 356 - 
Remittance to dependants — - 614 4 263 _ 





NotTE.—1 vis¢ = 3°60 Ibs, 








STATISTICAL TABLES. 
E—Cost, of Living. 
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TABLE XLII. 
Cost of Living Index for the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


A—Burmese. 










Price per Unit of Price x Wei 
Unit quantity maa 
of | Wei- 








Articles. 
quan-} ght. 
tty. ois. fey. {March 1913. | reary 
ruary. 1 i938, 913. ney 
1928. ; 
met makyi 2nd 
Rice—Kamakyi m1 
quality... se -2a77| 379 °417| 3°878) 5°36) 
Rice—Sabanet 322] 447) | -488| 3°220) 4°470 


Wheat four (Rangoon 
Atta) aes = 


Total—Cereats 
_Index Numbers—Cereais 


*250} *375| ‘375 


Pulses— 
* Sadawbe... 
Index Numbers—Pulses | 


Other Food Artictes— 
Sugar (Java white} wes 


Tea (Lipton red label) ... 


Fish, fresh (ordinary) ... 
Fish, salted, dry {Bombay) 


“3a4) -so0k S00 
“750) 1°375] 1375 








Kathabong} 750) 1°063) 1°250) 
Fish, salted, wet (common) 750] 1500] 1500] -563) 1°): 
Beef (2nd sort} ey 3°00] 1°000} 2°GO0} 1°000] 3°000] 3000} 
Pork 000} 2°250) 2°250 
Milk, condensed (Cow's $ 

headin. 203) °266]  °250) 

Salt (Liverpool) 125} “188] 188} 
Tamarind 34] 00} 438) 
Chillies (Palcik) “@56} 17125} 1°125) 
Potatoes “250| « °250} o} 
Onions 250} 297) 276 
Sesamumtoil ae 4°50) 1-250} 1°250} 1°250 
Total—Other food artictes . * 


index Numbers—Other 
food articies ose 


Total—All food articles 


index Numbers—AU. food 
artictes . 


Nors.—1 Pyi = 4°50 ths, and 1 viss = 3°60 tbs. 
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TABLE XLH—conid. 
Cost of Living Index for the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
A— Burmese—concla. 






Clothing and Houschaid 
Requisites— 
Silk, Mandalay ste. 


Woven Sarong,) Dutch 
(Eiephant brand) ei 
Longcloth (Swadeshi Mili) 
White Twill (Snake brand}; 

Lawn (Sin-ni brand} 
Total—Clothing and 
Household Requisites 
index Numbers—Clothing 

and Household Regus- 
Sites oes <0 


Rent 
Index Numbers—Rent . 


Fuel and Lighting— 
Firewood (Nebe, Dida, 
cic) ose 


Kerosene (Victoria 


Total—Fuel and Lighting 


Index Numbers—Fuel 
and Lighting se 


Miscelianeous— 
Soap iwhite dhobi sap 

Noth... 
Cheracts a» one 
Total—Miscellaneous ... 


Indes Numbers—Miscel- 
lancons ... oe 


Grand Totai_—... 


Cost of Living jose 
Numbers “ 


{ 176 ) 
TABLE XLI—contd. 
B.—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. 





Price * Weight 
Articies. 
arch 1913, | wary | March 
Se Neaiein; 2ndiquality} . 3936 
Index Numbers—Cereals 148 
ate. 3). 8 “300 
inden Numbero—Puises 478 
Other Food Artictes— 
Sugar (Java white} “125, 
Tea (Lipton, red label) 275 
Fish, fresh fordinary) 797 
nee 13 
Mutton, goat 17250 
Milk, condensed (Cow's. |. 
head)... oe ‘HS 
Salt (Liverpool) ~ ” O 
Tamarind oe | ‘wo 
Chillies (Paleik) ; 563 
Potatoes ae “128 
Onions 138 
Sesamum oil ace “41 
‘Total—Other food. articles: 4787 
Ree ta 
Total—AU food articles ...[ ... we oe aes. nie 6321{ S999 9223 
Index Numbers—All. food 
artigles Saal Sse 928 os nts a 106 «14GO1 


( 177 y 
FABLE KL11—sontd. 


B.—Tamils,. Telugus and Uriyas—contd, 








Price per Unit of > 
quantity Price 
Articles. 
1913. 
. 
Clothing and Houschold 
Requisites— P i 
Mull (Swadeshi Mil) .. + $10) 
Grey Shirting (Bombay 4 
Mil}... “470 
(Saake 
brand} aed 235) 
‘Fotal—Cicthing and Hone = 
hold Requisites oe *$15) 
and Household ppenirer 100 
Rent one ane 1°060) 
Indea Numbers—Rent 100 
Fuel and Lighting — ' =i 
Firewood (Nebe, Didu, 
ete.) - ove “600 
Kerosene (Victoria)... anf 
Fotal—Foeland, Lighting Red 
FL 
dudex Members—F uct med a 
Lighting ... 100 
Miscellaneous— r 
Soap, (white dhobi soap 
No)... ws | cake 00; O70; “Os 0941 350 
Chereots oe 100 00} 1°S00} 2°500} 1°500) 1:500) 
Toddy +++ | quarts} 3°00] 0941-125] -125]  -282 
Hlawzaye (peye) woh ye oof 188} 188] 188) 1-so4 
Total—Miscellaneous =... ase oes wey 63t- 
Index NambecnanMiscel wel «see 100) 
fasecous ... a 
Grand Total: ...] ... _ on Soe 
Cost of Living Index j 2. |. |... age’ | aes tod) 
Numbers. 


13 


ue 


x Weight 
‘eb- 

March 
uary | 1928. 
188 ="%88 
6 "625. 
329] 329 
aida] 1442 
10h. 4. 
1800] 1800, 
180) 180 

U ra 

OG 800° 
193} °193 
993] 993 
140] 140 
“470, “470 
1500] 1500 
“375| 375 
1504] 1°504 
7849) 3aA9 
106| 106 


'izaea 16763) 17007 


sts. 


€ 178 ) 
TABLE XLil—conid. 
C—Hindustanis. 





Price Per tot | Price x Weight 
Articies. 
Feb- Feb- 
March March 
1913. | ruary 1913. |ruary 
1928. 3928, 1928, | 1928. 
——— aes! 
Cereais— 
Rice—Kamakyi, 2nd quality} ° vise 228) -313 
Rice—Sabanet, 2nd quali! 248} “34 “375 
Wheat flour Rangoon 
Atta) = : 280} 375] °375| 
Total—Cereals ; a 
_ Index Numbers—Cereals “ Sos 
Pulses— 





Arhar (Cawnpore, second 
sort} 


Index Numbers—Pulses 


Other Food Artictes— 


Fish, fresh (ordinary} ... 1000} 1600) 17063} 





Milk, fresh... “500] 750) -750 
Ghee (Patiram) 2'375| 4250\ 4°250 
Salt (Liverpool) ia sso] ‘125] 188] -188] 
Chillies (Paleik} 656| 1125] 1-125 
Potatoes “esol -250] “2501 
Onions... mn -as} 250) “297] 276 
Mustard oil om ie 17] £230) 1°625] 1625 
- Total—Other food arti- - 
clea ‘ 029] 2°938) 2949 
index Numbers—other 
Sood articles s = a 14. 148 
_ Fotal=-Al} food articles ane fh sae 8301] 8-545 
Index Nambers—AU food |. 
articles wn a ae ae 96 149) 152 


TNore,—a viss = 3°60 ibe, > 


‘(179 ) 
* TABLE XLIl—conid. 
C.—Hindustanis—conid. 


ae ad 
Price pet Unit Of | price x Weight, 





Unit quantity. 
a of Wei- 
Articles, 
auan-} ght | ig | Rem |march 


Clothing and Household 
Requssites— 


Grey Shirting (Bombay 
Mill} Sua 


Longcloth (Swadeshi Mill} 


Khaki Twill (Snake 
brand)... son 


Total—Clothing and 


Household Reqnisites 1032} 1032 
index Numbers—Clothing 
and Househoid Requi- 
sites. 4 140 
Rent as a 1800} 1800 
Index Numbers—Reni ... ‘1801-180 
Fuel and Lighting— 
Firewood {Nebe, Didu, 
etc, oe ane 00] 800 
Kerosene {Victoria} 193} “193 
‘Total—Fuel and Lighting 79 993 - 
index Numbers—Fuel 
and Lighting a0 140 140 
Misceliancous— 
Soap (white dhohi soap 
No.1) ase ‘S7G] ‘376 
- -Cherootg ... oon 750 
Total—Miscellaneous ... 1126) 1-426 
Index Bamber Mie 
Janeoms ~ 109, 108 
Grand Total... 13-252) 13-496 
ost of Living Index 
Numbers ae & 14 


‘( 180 ) 
TABLE XLIl—cors#d, 
D,—Chittagonians. 











Articles, 





Price per Unit of 
+ Unit f 4 quantity. 


}quan-| ight. Febru. f 
- tity. 1913. | ary Marchi 
pd f | 2 
Cercals— 
Rice-Kamakyi, 2nd.quality] viss } 11°00 | ‘228 "313; 
























"Index Numbers—Cereals 


Pulses— 
Moong 


” Indes Numbers—Pulses 


Other articles— 
Sepe fen white) _ 


Tea (Lipton, red label) ... 

Fish, fresh (ordinary)... 

Fish, salted, ‘dry (Bombay 
Kathabong) 


tb. °20 | °750 | 1°375) 
viss | 1°25 | 1000 | 1'000 
» | -28| -750| 1-063 
ae “66 {100 f 1000 
tin 1°50 | “203 ‘266 


Beef (2nd sort! one 
Milk, pondenses (Cow' ‘9 
head) 


Salt (Liverpoo}} oe 


Phillies }Paseik} aes 
Potatoes... us 
Onicns ws , 

Mustard oil us 
Totak—Othet food articles | 
Index — Nenibers-cOther | 

: ,sfood articles: oe 
‘Total+-Ail food artidies .. 

Index Numbers—AQ Food 
arfictes ose 


Clothing and Hossehold: 


— Requisites—_ , 
‘Grey. Shitting (Bombay: 
Mill} ning 4 ‘t00} -t88] -250 









‘Ween Sarong (Indian)! 


” Nome.—3 viss =3°60 lbs. 


Price x Weight 


Febru. March 


toga | 1913.) ary | 1928, 


1988. 


44] 2°508| 3°43] 3-784 


1373} 
1-063 
1°250) 


100] 438) “sisf 3H 


100} 4137] 152 
‘o36f “B75 °875 
100} 133] 133: 


i 


ou6| 125] -125- 
150 273) 275 
1'250} 1°250]* 1-329 
188} 266) ‘313- 
i Me Me 
063, 09H “O04 


“328| °563] *563 
‘H3 313] «313 
"299° -199F. “138: 


122 
8658] 9090 

136 

14 $6) 250 
AH BS 
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TABLE KLil-concid. 
D.—Chittagonians—contd. 


Clothing and Household 
Requisites—concid. 

Longcloth Swadeshi 

Mill) abe as 


Khaki Twill {Snake 
brand) ... one 


Total—Ctothing and House-| 
hold Requisites 


Index Numbers—Clothing 
and Houschold Requisites | ..- 


Rent one we, 
Index Numbers—Reut 


Fuel and Lightiug— f 
Firewood (Nebe, Didu, etc.)] 100 | 
pieces} ~ 
Kerosene (Victoria) 


Total— Fuel and Lighting 
Indes Numbers—Fuel and 
Lighting =... oes 
“Misceilaneous— 
Soap {white dhobi soa 
Noi)... ase 
_ Cheroots  ... ase, 


Total—Miscellaneous ... 

Indes Numbers—Miscel- 

faseous ase 
Grand Total 


ost of Living Index 
Numbers we 





. 
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TABLE XLIIL. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
A—Burmese. 


Clothing} 
and 


5 ; Total 
Total | House- Fuel and] Miscel- } ,. 
——.. JOtea*! Food. | hold | Rents Fright. jtaneous. | P08 of 


Requi- ing. 
sites. f 





8 


1913 (base year) ... 100 106 100 st 





95 100 102 100 92 
95 100 102 100 92 
4 100 102 100 92 
94 100 102 100 oz 
4 101 102 100 92 
4 101 102 100 92 
34 101 102 100 92 
94 i101 102 100 93 
4 101 102 106 93 
94 101 102 100 93 
94 101} = 102 100 ad 
93 301 4102 100 > 

1915— * 
January be 101 102 100 oF 
February 101 102 100 xa 
March é 102 102 100 93 
— April : 102 102 100 4 
May 102 102 100 93 
June s 102 102 100 95 
July 102 102 100 9 
‘August Z 102 102 100 98 
September 103 102 100 9 
October * 103 102 100 100 
November ‘ 104 102 100 9 
December 1084 102 100 100 

1916— 

January = 105 102 100 Bd 
‘ebruary < 106 102 100 98 
March wee 106 102 100 Ved 
April da 107 102 100 98 
May a 107 102 100 9 
June 4 103 102 100 100 
july 108 102 100 100 
August- 109 102 100 101 
September 110 102 100 14 
October 7 110 102 100 104 
November FY 1ui 102 100 104 


ill 102 100 105 
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TABLE XLIH—conid. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon- 


A—Burmese—conid. 





1917 


January 


March 
April 


1918— 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





( #84) 
TABLE XLIili—conid. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


A.—Burmese—zonid. 





( = ) 


FABLE XLiil—conid. 


- 


” Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon — 





( 18 } 
TABLE XLII—conid. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
A—Burmese—concid. 





March MY) 45a 128} 164] 150, 146] 107] 134 


January wi {- 338] 122 z| 150} 146 131 


( 187 } 
TABLE XLIl]—conid. 


Index Numbers of ihe Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
B.—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. . 




















— Cereals. Rent. 
1913 (base year) ... 100 | | 100 | 
} 
| 
1914 | | 
January aes 97 | 100 
Febrmary ven 96 101 
March aoe 9 101 
April aS 99 101 
May wee 9 101 
June sett 96 102 
July cae 96 102 
August ae 96 | 402 
September 96 102 | 
October ace 93 103 
November... 96 103 
December... 96 103 
1915— | 
January Pe 93 96 997 103 
February . 93 97 97 104 
March . 93 % 97 104 ] 
April we 93 96 7 104 H 
May aie 93 95 97 104 
June ae 100 9 oF 105 
July ‘aus 105 102 97 105 
August a 112 106 9 105 _ 
September -... 112 106 124 106 
October wee 110 108 124 106 
November... 110 109 124 107 
December... 107 110 124 108 
1916— 
January - 107 106 124 109 101 100 + 10S 
February 107 104 144 109 101 100 106 
March 100 101 j 144 110 101 100 104 
April 94 98) 144 lil tol] 100 103 
May 94 98 144 112 101 100 103 
June 94 9 144 112 101 100 103 
July 94 o38| 144] 133] «101 100 103 
August 94 101 | 163 114 101 100 106 
September 99 106; 163 14 101 100 108 
October as 9 196 163 ns 101 100 108 
November... 8 105 163 116 101 100 108 
+ ® 104 163 117 101 100 168 








( 188 ) 
FABLE KLIl—eontd, 
Indax Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
B—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas—coxid. 









SESLLSLIIEBE 


1919 

January a 118 135 H6 9 138 
February od 118 336 107 9 138 
March oe 125 136 109 9 139 
April we 4-125 137 104 9 137 
May ose 125 138 104 9 138 
June as 125! 139 lil 9 140 
July we} 125 139 12 ” 140 
August aa 125 140 116 9 141 
September... 125 140 118 9 139 
October es; 125 140 112 9 139 
November... 129 140 116 Sd 2 

December. 129 140 121 7 140 


( 


189 ) 


TABLE XLITi—conad. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working € lasses in Rangoon. 


B—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas—cenid. 


1920 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


August 
September 


October 
November 
December 


June 


September 
October 
‘November 








301 
301 
301 


301 


28 
268 | 


231 
231 
231 
234 


231 | 
231 


Rent. 


140 
140 


140 | 


140 
140 
140 


143 
140 
140 
140 


149 | 


Fuel 
and 


Lighting neous. 


12% 
324 


115 
113 
124 
125 
123 


120 + 


120 
120 
Zi 


127 


128, 
137 | 
138: 


138 


138] 
138 + 
138 ; 
137; 
137 -+}- 
137 - 


13¢ 
137 - 


135 


136 


140 4. 


139 
139 
139 
19 


144- 
1m 


1247 


127 }- 






Miscel-, 


SESSSLSELSE 


BSSSSESILISES 


Total 
ost of 
Living. 





¢ 190°) 
TABLE XLIlI—contd. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


B—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas—contd. 





( 191 } 
TABLE XLU1—conid. 


index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes 1n Rangoon. 


B.—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas—concia, 
SS , 





(| 192 } 


TABLE XLHI—contd: 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes.in Rangoot. 


C—Hindustanis. 











Total 
Cost of 
Living. 





1913 (base year}— 


( 19%) 
TABLE XLIII—conid. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes 11 Rangoon. 
C—Hindustanis—conid. 








1917— 

January 107 
February 108 
March 105 
April 103 
May 101 
jane 100 
July 300 
A 105 
September’ 103 

r 104 
November 110 
December 113 


1916— 
January ng 
February 132 
March 114 
April 110 
May 1 
June 113 
July 113 
‘August 121 
September 129 
October 132 
November 136 
December 144 
1919— 
January 156 
February 155 
March 152 
April 145 
May 146 
June 151 
july 155 
‘August 157 
September 156 
October 153 
November 158 
December 168 





« 194 ) 
TABLE XLIII—conid. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


C.—Hindustanis—contd. 





€ 195 ) 
TABLE XLUI—conid. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


C—Hindustanis—conid. 





( 19% ) 
TABLE XLIIli—conid. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


C.—Hindustanis—concid. 














Clothing 
ant 
Fuel . Total 
Total | House- Miscel- 
— Food. | hold Rent. | and Cost of 


Requi- 





August 
September 
October 

November 
December 


( 197 ) 


FABLE XLUI—wosid. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


D.—Chittagonians. 














1913 {base year) ... 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


¢ 198 ) 
TABLE XLIII—contd. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


D.—Chittagonians—contd. 





Total 


Miscel- 
Cost of 
laneous.| 1 iving. 





1917— 
January 107 
February 109 
Mareb 109 
April 109 
May 103. 
June 107 
July 106. 
August 109 
September 108. 
October 108. 
November Mz 
December 113 
1918— 
January 1i& 
February 416. 
March 116 
April 115 
May 116. 
June 1B 
July 124 
‘August 126° 
September 128. 
October 132 
November ASE 
December 134 
1919— 
Janvary 137 
February 137° 
March 138. 
April 136. 
May 141 
June 146 
July 146 
August 149 
September 147 
October 144 
November 142 
143 


December 


( 199 } 
TABLE XLIII—conid. 


Indes Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 


D.—Chittagonians—conid. 








1920— 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

july 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1921— 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


"4922 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
july 








139 
136 
136 
136 
137 
144 
149 
160 
166 
172 
212 
212 





Living. 


124 
127 
127 
119 
116 


128 
126 
123 
123 
123 
125 


131 
131 
132 
140 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 
139 
139 
139 





103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 


103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 


103 
103 
- 103 
103 
103 
403 
103 
103 
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TABLE XLUI~contd. 
Index Numbers of the Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon. 
D.—Chittagonians—contd- 





Fuel Total 

ess . = ory Howse: Rent. | and Cost of 
Requi- Lighting] Living, 

sites. 





1923— 
January 138 
February .- 136 
March ons 135 
April ous 136 
May ie 136 
jnne ei 139 
jaly ee 138 
August a“ 138 
September ane 138 
October one 139 
Movember “ 137 
oe 138 

1s. 

January aaa 137 
#ebraary ae. 137 
— 137 
April ee 138 
“May aes 136 
eae, 138 
july — 139 
August i 145 
September nek 146 
October oboe 140 
November a 13% 
December oe 137 

1925— 
January a. 137 
F ove 136 
March one 137 
April ae 136 
May ae 136 
june Ee 19 
guly on 137 
A 1354 
September 14% 
October a 132 
November _ 13% 
130 


{ mi) 
TABLE XLIlH—concid. 
Iades Numbers of the Gost of Living of the Working Classes iss Rangoon. 
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TABLE XLIV. 


Errors produced in the Index Numbers for December 1927 by Ervors is. 
Prices and Weights. 
A—Burmese. 


ee 


Percentage error produced in the Index Number for 
December 1927 by a 



























Commodity. 10 per cent. 
error in the | 10 per cent. | 100 per cent, 
price in error in the } error in the 

December weight. 
1927, 


10 per cent. 
error in the 
price in 1913 
(base year), 








Wheat four . 
owe a 
ugar ase « 
Tea - ae 
Fish, fresh ... oo 
Fish, salted, dry oo "02 
Fish, salted, wet én | 42 
Beef ass oes —'83 —1'82 
Pork pa ow —14 —20 
Milk, condensed wee —17 —10 
Salt. Ses wee —02 02 
Tamarind ... ae —02 06 
Chillies ... ase 14 43 
Potatoes... aoe —03 —05 
Onions ace on —14 —l 
Sesamum oii oo EZ 98. 
Clothing and Housckold Requi- 
sites— 
Silk, Mandalay : a _ eT 
Woven Sarong 0 —24 95 
Longcloth oo —15 “48 
White Twill —12 42 
Lawn ane —13 67 
Rent— 1°39 179 
Fuel and Lighting— 
Firewood sao ose —33 OF 
. Kerosene ane ee —16 4 
Miscellancous— 
05 







Soap ti aca —23 | 
Cheroots . 1 
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TABLE XLIV—conid. 


Errors produced in the Index Numbers for December 1927 by Errors ix 
Prices and Weights. 
B—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas. 


Percentage error produced in the Index Number for 
December 1927 by a 














Commodity, 
Food— 
Rice—Ngasein, 2nd quality 
Arhar on oon 
Sugar a ane 
Tea oon 
Fish, fresh _ 
Fish, salted, dry Pa 
Mutton, goat wed 
Milk, condensed on 
Salt ow ae 
Tamarind... see 
Chillies oo as 
Potatoes oe aoe 
Onions ae os 
Sesamum oil oo 
Clothing and Houschold- 
Requisites— 
Mall ow 
Grey Shirting 
Khaki Twill oo 

Rent— 

Fuel and Lighting—- s 
Firewood... ~ —48 “48 we ‘0¢ 
Kerosene... on —9 HL 03 | ca 

Miscetlaneous— 

Soap ses net —2 “28 ase OL 
Cheroots owe —120 90 —30 —265 - 
Toddy was one —23 "23 soe “or 
Hlawzaye (¢eye) wae —120 0 —» —265 


eke Eee. 


( m4 ) 
TABLE KLIV-—-corid. 


“UBrrors produced in the Indes Numbers for December 1927 by Errors in 
Prices and Weights. 


C.—Hindustanis. 





Percentage error produced in the Index Number for 
December 1927 by a 






























Commodity. 10 -per-cent. | 10-per cent. 4 
error in error in 10 per cent. | 100 per cent 
the price in | the price in error in error in 
December | the weight. | the weight. 
1927. 
sFood— 
Rice—Kamakyi, 2nd — 76 
fee ‘19 
Wheat flour... ‘22 
Arhar we 150 
Fish, fresh. — 86 
Milk, fresh. 06 
‘Ghee 158 
Salt o1 
<Chillies ‘27 
Potatoes — 76 
+Onions — 10 
Mustard oil... — ‘26 
Clothing aud Household Requi- 
sites. 
Grey Shirting — 4 
Longcloth 20 
Khaki Twill ... — 08 
Revi 2:23 
Fuel and Lighting— 
Firewood . ase — ‘55 
Kerosene sve ove “20 





Miscellaneons— 
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TABLE XL1V—coneld. 


Errors produced in ihe Index Numbers for December 1927 by Errors in: 
Prices and Weights. 

















: D.—Chittagonians. 
é ‘ 
Percentage error produced in the Index Number for 
December 1927 by a 
Commodity. 10 per cent. 
10 per hee error in the | 10 per cent. | 100 per cent. . 
eaian 4913 pricein | error in the | error in the 
ptec ages weight, weight, 
{base year}. 
Food— : 
Rice—Kamakyi, 2nd quality —2°27 09 69 
Moong See on — 6 ‘OL 05 
Sugar pos ee — 08 ‘OL 05 - 
Tea oy, 2, iss — 4 0S ‘SL 
Fish, fresh... —i113 — 28 —2'49 
Fish, salted, dry — 17 ‘OL 
Beef pon wee — 45 —ili 106 
Milk, condensed on — 28 — 02 — ‘21 
Salt wee ove — % “01 “Cs 
Chillies we ee — 30 09 "86 - 
Potatoes as ae — ‘28 — — “4 
Onions es oe — i — tl — ‘10- 
Mustard oil... aes — ‘28 — U1 — 05 
Clothing and Househoid 
Requisites— 
Grey Shirting ... -— V7 te ‘OL 
‘Woven Sarong : —- 0” ‘15 | 1'44- 
Longcloth vee ane — 10 03 “2 
Khaki Twill... aes — ‘14 ‘01 “08 
Rent— — 9 33 3-02 
Fuel and Lighting— 
Firewood... oe — 4 ‘04: 
Kerosene vee ase — ‘10 ‘03 “29 
Miscellancons— 
Soa: ae a — % “ 02 
Cheroots 1 So S436 —33 | 202 














APPENDICES. 





APPENDIX A. 
Bupeet Form 


(Unformation for use in the Labour Statistics Bureau, Burma.) 
WORKMEN'S FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


Name of the head of the family— 
Race, Religion and Caste— 
Residential Address— 


Income Class— 


NOTE. 


This enquiry bas nothing whatever to do with taxation or rates. It 


is for the benefit of the workpeople that the information asked for is 
required. 


2. The particulars with regard to each family will be regarded as 
strictly private and confidential. All the statements will be put together 
in such a way as to produce general averages. It is these averages 
which will eventually be published. 


3. The present form is intended for working class families in 
industrial centres. Special attention should be given to cases of 
families living under ordinary conditions. The more ordinary the 
family the better because it represents a large number. On the other 
hand, exceptional cases should be avoided because they are not represen- 
tative of any large number. 


4: Information should be obtained for the most recent month 
because it is most likely to be exact. There may be a tendency to 
overstate the expenditure and to understate the familyincome. Where 
the expenditure adds up to more than the total income the Investigator 
should make further enquiries. In some cases the excess of expendi- 
ture over income in one month may be met out of previous savings. If 
so, this should be stated. 


(For detailed instructions as to filling in the particulars 


required, see each page of form.) 
15 


¢ 210) 
REFERENCE No, 
Family Income and Expenditure for Month of 192. 


Name and address of Establishment where employed 





- Description of Family. 


Men Women Number and sex 
(14 years and {14 years and ©} of children 
3 over). over}. under 14 years. 
Number residing with head of 
family—age and relation to . 
head of family to be given. | 


Family Income (1) during Month of 192 











Dependants not living with 
head of family—relation to 
be given. 


















{2} Earnings in above month. 
Occupations of wage-earners. - ae 
\Insert in this column the 
occupations of the wage- 
earners.) 


a 





Value of | Additional 
conces- | earnings, 
sions. if any. 











Total Amount of Family Income 





(Q) Family Income.—The monthly wages should include all war or similar 
bonuses regularly received but overtime pay should be entered in the separate 
column provided. In the column for value of concessions should be entered the 
approximate value of such items as free quarlers, fuel or light, etc., and in the column 
for additional earnings should be entered any earnings by members of the family 
which were received otherwise than in the course of regular employment. Particulars 
with regard to the income and expenditure of the dependants not living with the head 
of the family must not be entered in this budget. 

(2) Occupations.—The description of the occupation should be as definite as 
possible. Thus rice mill worker is too general. The parlicular occupation should be 
specified, for example, stone dresser or oilman in a rice mill, or again. not mechanic, 
but fitter, blacksmith. 
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Expenditure on Food, Fuel, Lighting and Rent. 





Milk, fresh ws. ¥iss 








Milk, condensed a» tin 
Ghee... one VSS 
Tamarind rT) 
Spices and condiments 
powdered wo 
Chillies ae VSS 
Other spices and condi- 
ments oo 
Onions Pony 
Fruit and other vege- 
tables. Prin 
Sesamum oil ae ViSS 
Cocoanut oil or on 
Mustard oil " 
Other oils used as food =, 
Food bought and con- 
sumed away fro 
home. Prion 
Other food stuffs... = 
Total Expenditure on Food 
Coal au basket 
Charcoal wee " 
Firewood = 
Kerosene w- bottle 
Electric light 533) 
Other fuel and lighting — 
Total Expenditure on Fuel 
and Lighting - 
Rent permontht ... — 
* See note on page 3 of the Form. 


t* Rent ™ includes ground rent and taxes payable tothe Development Trast and 
Corporation respectively and any charges fora waterman. Where workmen live in 
their own houses, the amount which a tenant would have to'pay for the house should 
be entered as Rent, and this amount, less the average monthly expenditure on ground 
rent, taxes and repairs, should be added to the income. Where more than one family 
occupy a single room, special’ care should be taken to enter only the share of the rent 
actually paid by the family to which the budget refers. 
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Expenditure on Clothing not bought every month, 



































=e A Pa Baa o- 
#2 13 |3 223 | Be 
.Asticies. 22 )@ | G2] 3 Jere | #8 
a2 tw = Ses a 
(Nore—The list of articles | g= | 5 s2 | 3. [SEE |] 3 
should be extended soasto | 238] 8, | 68 gfss" | se 
include all those in use.) ges 62 = § ps fff... £g 
eee) BS | 22] $2 le eal 38 
aoe} 25 oF Sa [Asss) mE 
a i2) (3} (ay {5) (6) (7) 
CLOTHING. Z 
For Men. Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. P| Months] Rs. a. P. 
Dhotis ave one 
Longyis. silk... ‘ese 
Longyis, cotton tes 
Short pants oer as 
Trousers, Pyjamas we 
Banians, Bandis oe 
Half shirts ae wes 
Shirts, Pahirans, Kurtas... 
Coats wae ae 
Aingyis or Jackets ‘jae z 
Uppercloth ... Ree 
Gaungbaungs, Turbans, 
E Pagris. 
Caps 3b as 
Shoes a - 
oo ther, 
Sandals, se oaen *"* - 
Slippers eee eee 
ron 
Umbrellas Toc Tames... 
For Women. 
Saris te oe 
Longyis or Tameins, silk... 
Longyis or Tameins, cotton 
Bodices wee ose 
Aingyis or Jackets ibe 
‘Tabets or Upper Cloths... 
Pawas we ane 
Leathec 
‘Sandals. Wood 8: 
‘Stippers et see 
iron. 
Umbrellas, Fo FAaMes .. 
For Children. 
Dhotis om 
Saris oy 
Longyis, silk... wee 2 
Longyis, cotton _ 
Banians on ase 
Half shirts one ose 
Shirts ose ace 
Bodices ~ one 
Aingyis or Jackets ee 
Frocks aes we 
Baby caps oes ae 
Shoes we ver 
Leather 
Sandals, Sogn tae 
Slippers eee ove 
ros 
Umbrellas pice frames... 


Total Expenditure on 
Clothing. 


Nots.—For instructions for Gilling up pages 5 and 6 of the Form see overieaf. 





C 24) 
Expenditure on Househald Requisiies not.bought every month. 











Cy 
ag Fi Bes | be 
23 3S 

Articles, 33 3 oe : es # 4 

rg2 fat 25,45 Bad o% 

(Norz—The list of articles |= _ |. © 21a. see | Bs 

should be extended soasto | SEG] § S28 Sg ize¢ = 
“tr include all those in vse.) Bes 62 | se | ss (£8..| £¢ 
£3 Gal 2 
&o2| 22 | St | && is58] ge 
F ri wo. : 7 FF Gi om (5y (6) (77 
| No. | Rs. a. P| Ks. A. pl Months. | Ra, A. B: 
BEDDING. 

Mats, bamboo ... é ‘eine 
Mats, thin or weed ote 
Mattresses oes ra 
Blankets nes wee 
Bed sheets “se son 
Pillows an “ae 
Pillow cases... one 
Mosquito nets ... ais 


COOKING POTS, PLATES, 
Ere. 


FURNITURE. 


Total Expenditure on 
Household Requisites. 








Instructions for filling up pages 5 and 6 of thé Form. 


Material.—Care should be taken to state in column 2 the particular kind and quality 
of materiais of which the articles shown in column 1 are made. 

Number of Ariicles.—In column 3 should be entered the number of each article 
actually in use at the time of the investigation, including changes of dress, possessed 
by the family. 

Cost fer Ariicie—In column 4 should be entered the price per article when 

hased. If similar articles were purchased at different prices, the prices should be 
entered separately and the number of articles at each price shown. 

Totat Cost.—Column § will be obtained by multiplying the number in column 3 by 
the price in column 4, 

Duration of Artictes.—In column 6 should be entered the total time which each 
-article may be expected to last from the date of its purchase to the date when it is 
finally discarded as useless, 

Cost fer Month.—Column 7 will be obtained by dividing the total cost in column 5 
by the number entered in column 6. 


( 25 ) 
Miscellancous Expenditure. 

















Cost’ per 
Cost per month. 
Rs. A. BP. 
Rs. A. P. : 
Brought forward 
Amusements... 
Hair oil 
Excess of credit aver market 
Soap (6) ase price. 
Medical fees and Medicines {c} Interest on Rs.—{e} ve 
Education ae Here note any other items of 
‘Travelling expenses to and from miscellaneous expenditure 
work or bazaar, such as religious festivals, 
Tobacco (4) wd as etc, which are regular 
Toddy ee in character (dq. 
Liquor {country or ; imported) (8) 
Opium ae ae 
Ganja vee one 
Kun (betel) abe one 
Total Miscellaneous Expendi: 
Carried over ro ture. 
a Rs. 4. P. 
Summary of Income and Expenditure. 
Total FAMILY INCOME in the month Investigated {see page 2) ven 
EXPENDITURE— Rs. A P. 
Food (sez page 4} owe = on 
Fuel and Lighting isce page}... aye : 
Rent (see page 4) bye. aea see © 
Clothing (see page S)... es. we 
Household requisites (see page 6}... nea 
Miscellaneous expenditure (see page 7) sev 
- Total expenditure of family in month ... ww Rs, 
Excess of income over expenditure (f} ... a Rs. 
Remittance to dependants... pa ~ Ks 





(ai Exclusive of those mentioned under ‘rent,’ 

ie Name of the particular kind or quality and brand or trade mark should be 
specified. 

e {es If the expenditure’ on certain articles is not incurred regularly every month, 
but is of a recurring nature as in the case of medicines, annual festivals, payment to 
dependents, etc., the estimated annual expenditure should be divided by 12 in order to 

; afrive at the monthly expenditure. 

(@) The particular preparation, ¢.g., cheroots, cigarettes, sebawleik. paste, bidis or 
sukha should be stated. 

(e} The amount of debt outstanding at the beginuing of the month should be 

_ entered here. 

(ft If the expenditure exceeds the income all the items should be verified, ag” 
ebviously it cannot be generally tree that the expenditure exceeds the income every 
month. In some cases the excess of expenditure may be met out of previous earnings 
ar by the sale of jewellery. How the excess is met should be stated. 
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NOTES OF INVESTIGATOR. 
” Description of Dwelling— 

Number of rooms occupied by 
family (a) 

Approximate size of each room 

State whether the dwelling is 
ina good sate of repair or is} 
dilapidated. 

State of what materials =} 
dwelling is built. 

Give details as to supply of 
water for drinking and sani- 
tary arrangements. 

State here whether the emg 
buys on credit or cash system. 

If interest was charged on 
credit purchases, state, if 
possible, what was the rate 
of interest. J 

Give any information available 

as lo the occasional expenditure 
on religious ceremonies inclu- 
ane marnages and funerals 
5) — 


Festivals... 
Marriages... 
Funerals ane 
State to what extent) 


the money so spent 
was borrowed. 


eee 


eee 


ta) If one room is occupied by more than one family the number of men over 18 


and of women over 16 and the number, sex and age of children under these ages, who 
occupy the room, should be stated. 


{d) Expenses on religious and other festivafs other than those which are regalar 
+ in character and are entered on page 7 shoald be inserted here. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 
Information should be obtained where possible regarding the 
following :-— 

1, (a) Nature of work and hours of labour— + 

{8} Where there are two or more occupations the month of the year 
during which each is followed should be given— 

2. Whether unemployed or not during any part of the year and if 

so for how long— 

3. Any disease from which the members of the family suffer— 

4. Any other information bearing on the economic condition. 
‘Where the family is indebted the amonnt originally borrowed, 
the approximate date and reason for incurring the debt, the 
security given and the method of repayment should be noted. 


APPENDIX B. 


Note about Scales. 


In paragraph 28 reference was made to an investigation by 
Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker and Mr. Williford I, King into population and 
income in the case of cotton mill workers in South Carolina. In order 
to classify the population according to their economic status an attempt 
was made in this investigation to obtain scales showing the relative 
expenditure on all articles for persons of different ageand sex.* Infor- 
mation was obtained from about 300 families of the amounts actually 
spent for each member of the family on certain articles generally 
purchased for individual use. By using the data from 140 of these 
families a curve was drawn for each sex showing the relative expense 
of obtaining these articles for persons of different ages. A scale was then 
constructed from each curve. 

These articles, however, constituted only about one-third of the 
family’s entire outlay and so the authors proceeded to obtain a similar 
pair of scales for food. Provisional scales were first adopted which 
were then “corrected.” The method of correction appears to have 
been as follows: the provisional scales were used to determine the 
number of unitsin fhe family and the families were then classified accord- 
ing toincome per unit (i.e. total income divided by the number of units). 
In order to see whether the allowances for females were too large or 
‘too small as compared with those for males, the food expenditure per 
unit (total food expenditure divided by the same number of units) was 
plotted as an ordinate against the percentage male as an abscissa. This 
appears to have been done for each income class separately. From the 
position of the points in the charts deductions were drawn as to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the allowances for females as compared with 
those for males. The scales were then corrected accordingly. 

., ., —_ the total food expenditure 

Now the food expenditure per unit = “the number of units 
x the total food expenditure x the total income 


: 


t the total paca jl the number of units 
— the total food expenditure 2 + 
= the total mcome X the income per unit. 


It will be seen from this that since the families were first classified 
according to income per unit, what was actually being plotted against 
‘the percentage of the family male was the ratio of the total food 
expenditure to the total income. This ratio might perhaps vary slightly 
according to the percentage male, but no deductions could be drawn 
from such variations as to the correctness or otherwise of the scales. 
The scales might indeed be far from correct and yet not cause this ratio 
to alter appreciably with the percentage of the family male. 

The authors also proceeded to test the adjusted scale for correctness 
as to age relationship in a similar manner. The families were first 
classified as explained above, i.e. according to income per unit, and 
in each income class the food expenditure per unit was plotted 
against the average age of the family. Presumably the average age 
would vary inversely as the size of the family. From the position of 
the points in the charts similar deductions were drawn as to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the allowances for children as compared with 
those for adults. This method of correction also appears to be open to 
objection for the reasons given in the preceding paragraph. 

© The report appears in the American Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XXIX, 


1921, pages 571-594, but the method of obtaining the scales is given in more detail in 
the Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Association for September 1921, 


APPENDIX C. 


The nutritive value las expressed in calories) of some of the more important 
articles of food. : 


Gross calories per ounce of commodity. 








Cost 
c tity. ber 
calories. 
. A. PERS. A. P. 
Rice ee 6 5 OF 0 010 
‘Wheat four 060}/0 106 
Pulses -— 
Arbar ” 07 6/01 5 
Urad we 9607/0 11 
Soong 08 6/0 1 6 
Chana a 05 0/0 olf 
Musur ~ 07 ojo 12 
Fish, fresh wre h4O]1 23 
Fish, salt, dry one 18 O1014 8 
Fish, salt wet (Ngapi) 1 8 0/012 3 
Beef on wee 14 0)0 SH 
Mutton... 212 0}012 6 
Fowl es 117 0)010 6 
Duck tee 112 O70 82 
Pork nee ree 28 0;07 6 
Milk, fresh _ 012 0/010 8 
Milk, condensed, 
sweetened aes 110/09 31 
Sugar... ane ee 0907015 
Gur on os 736 <° 09 OF 0 Iht 
Ghee eee eee ase nen 263°6 2636/4 4 010 4 6 
Vegetable oils (sesamum, 
mustard and ground- 
mut}. nee aos 263°6 2636/1 9 OO 1 8 
Groundnuts (with shells) 161 868 177 1207}0 9 370 8 4 
Potatoes . oo 20 169 3 192}0 46/0 41 
Onions rs 34 24 1270j70 4 610 6 6 


APPENDIX D. 


Daily Allowances for Asiatic Prisoners. 








Rice or jowari ipyaungsan) one 


Fish or beef 


Arhar or gram dhal® ,.. 


Pegya, peyin or moong dhal® 


Vegetables 
Negapi ow ais, 


Oil (jinjili, sesamum, peysi or 
refined cotton seed). 


Salt 
Tamarind 


Condiments ¢ ae a 





Daily. 


Twice 2 month. 


Twice a week, 


Five times a 
week. 


Daily. 


* These articles are to be withheld on the day that fish or beef is issued. 


+ Condiments should be issued in the following preportion for every half ounce :— 


Onions 3 drachms 


Chillies 2 


Coriander seeds if Ee 


1 drachm 


™ 
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APPEN 
Statement showing the number of Deck Passengers between the Port of 
A—IMMI 









1922. 


(1) 





261,818 


€.B.C.P.0.—No. I, L.S.B., 88-1928—750. 


: {( 2.3 


DIX E. . 


Rangoon and Ports of India for the five years 19211925 inclusive. 
GRANTS. 








1923. . 1924, 













Percen- 






Percen- 


Percen- Percen- 

Actual | tage of | Actual | tage of tage of tage of 
humber. {monthly | number. [monthly | number, monthly monthly 
average. average. 


7) {8) 














as4| 22,842 

945] 25,351 : 1017 

676 | 19,817 : 154 

700} 19,043 : 695 

697} 216i} 878 831 

; 93°8 as2 
a4 » 801 
654 718 
774 860: 
99°5 101°8 
1723 183-7 
1700 | 34,030 1673 





, 
288,215 






24,018 117,101 





